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The Correspondence of George A. Myers 
and James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923—IV 


Edited by JOHN A. GARRATY 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, May 22, 1920.* 


Dear George: I have yr. two valued favors of Apr. 30 and May 12, 
the latter enclosing two editorials from the P. D. which I have 
read with great interest. Senator Lodge is a very able man. The 
contest has been between him and the President. The President 
has had a stroke of paralysis: the Senator has gained two pounds. 


Naturally every man who comprehends the game should be on the 
side of the Senator; therefore the ratification of the Treaty and 
the League of Nations with the Lodge reservations should be the 
platform of men who hope to save civilization from the wreck 
which threatens it. I do not understand what you mean when you 
write, “Were Senator Lodge free from the plutocracy influence”. 
He is 70 years old, too old to run for President; he occupies a more 
enviable position in being leader of the Senate and leader of the 
Republicans. These positions he has won despite a personal un- 
popularity in the Senate. He is not liked here by the Independents, 
who object to him in general’ and especially for his attitude toward 

*This is the fourth and last installment of the Myers-Rhodes correspondence. It 
has been published in successive issues of the Quarterly, beginning with January of 
this year. An extended introduction by the editor of the letters was published with 
the first installment. All four installments will be republished in book form some- 
time next year. 


1 In Boston, “independent” opposition to Lodge dated back to his refusal to bolt 
the Republican ticket in 1884, when Blaine was running for president. 
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President Wilson, whom he hates as the devil hates holy water. 
But as you are a good honest Republican it will answer to tie to 
him. He is a protectionist and a thorough believer in the Republican 
party. I am on excellent terms with Senator Lodge, whose towering 
ability I cannot help but admire. He was also a great friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt although he differed from him on essential 
points, especially on the Initiative, Referendum & Recall. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a great president and a great administrator. The 
more I study him the more I admire him. Thayer has made him 
out a Saint which he was not but purely human which no one would 
recognize more clearly than he would himself. He was wonder- 
fully attractive and his sincerity was unquestioned. I never knew 
that Thayer felt amiss because he was not asked by Dan. H. to 
write the Life of Uncle Mark and I would not believe it unless 
you have unquestioned authority. Thayer is a brilliant writer but 
not entirely logical in his admiration of Roosevelt. He was an anti- 
imperialist and therefore down on McKinley and Hanna. He is 
entirely wrong when he classes Hanna with Tom Platt & Quay. 
No one understands the difference between them better than you 
do but you must have a little charity for men who live here in 
the ideal and do not understand as you do the rough and tumble 
of life. They are not therefore judges of practical affairs and you 
will note that-defect in their writings. These remarks do not apply 
to Croly’s Life of Hanna which despite some errors is an excellent 
biography; and in this Mr. Henry White, our ablest diplomat, 
agrees with me. 

I note with great interest all that you say regarding the ap- 
proaching Convention. It will soon be over and we shall know the 
result. I hope that it will be in favor of civilization and opposed to 
prohibition. It is agreeable to get a breath from the great State 
of Ohio down in this corner of the country where my acquaintances 
are disposed to be critical. Theodore Roosevelt used to say to me 
Boston is the worst place in the country except New York City. 
How he did love the West! 

Was not Wm. J. McKinnie appointed Collector of the Port 
not Collector of Internal Revenue as you say? We expect to leave 
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for Seal Harbor on June 14. The season is very late here. We fear 
a famine during the approaching winter. 


Myers TO RHopks, Cleveland, June 17, 1920. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Replying to yours of May 22 I first wish 
to make myself clear in my allusion to Mr Thayer and D. R. Hanna. 
I intended to say that I thought D. R.s failure to have Mr Thayer 
write the life of M. A. was probably the reason why Thayer per- 
sisted in going out of his way to give M. A. such uncomplimentary 
digs, whenever he referred to him in his Life and Letters of John 
Hay and Autobiography of Roosevelt. I do not know whether 
D. R. consulted Thayer or who, aside from Croly, whose work I 
took occasion to criticise to you, and in which you and the Hanna 
family partly agreed. 

In re Senator Lodge and plutocracy influence: Dominated by 
wealthy influence and environment, so much so, as to not be in 
touch or sympathy with the proletariat, and consequently not popu- 
lar with the masses by reason thereof. I am one of his admirers 
and a friend of the “good old Hanna days,” and will go the limit 
for him. He is a great man and statesman. Easily the commanding 
figure of The Republican Party. Outside of Mass, he could not 
be elected to any office. This is one of the penalties that greatness 
has to pay. Too bad the Republican Convention did not have the 
courage of their convictions, and endorse The Treaty, with the 
Lodge reservations. How long do you think that Uncle Mark would 
have stood the bluffing of Borah & Johnson?’ Just long enough to 
have told both to go to . The country favors the treaty 
properly adjusted to protect American interest, and this is what 
the Lodge Reservations would do. Our platform and Our Candidate 
are on a par with each other and suits [sc] nobody. Not even those 
who drafted the platform and nominated Harding. Here in Ohio 


1 As leaders of the “irreconcilable” foes of the League of Nations, Borah and 
Johnson threatened to bolt the party if it went on record as favoring American en- 
trance in the league. 
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nobody is plzased. Now and then you meet a republican who like 
“the small boy whistling in the wood” claims a republican victory 
in Nov. Let us hope so. While I shall vote the Republican Ticket, 
and would do so if a yellow dog was the candidate, there are many 
not like me. It is really amusing to hear the different expressions. 
When I wrote you that Harding was out of it, he was. Mark 
Sullivans letter? enclosed explains his resurrection from the “political 
graveyard.” Whether the republican party can pump air enough in 
him to keep the corpse alive until Nov 2nd awaits to be seen. 
Judging sentiment now prevalent, if Cox is nominated on a plat- 
form containing a wet plank and the proper Treaty reservations, 
good bye Ohio, and there will be a good many Ohios. 

I was in error. Mr W. J. McKinnie was, as you say, Collector of 
Customs. I think it was in 1887 or 1888. The Blue book shows. I 
shall in all probability pay my respects to Mr Thayer and his Auto- 
biography of Roosevelt when I write to you again. I want to verify 
the statements to which I take exceptions. You wisely say that 
Thayer is wrong in making out Roosevelt to be a saint. Saints never 
have to do with the political game, at which Mr Roosevelt was a 
Past Grand Master. He prided himself upon his prowess and 
were he alive he would take exceptions to any such statements, 
even from his friend Mr Thayer. 

I sincerely trust that it is well with you and Mrs Rhodes and I 
wish you all the good health needed to finish your next Volume. 
I only hope that I may live long enough to read it. Because it will 
no doubt cover many events with which I am familiar. 


RuopEs TO Myers, Seal Harbor, July 15, 1920. 


My Dear George: Yours of 17 ult. came duly. I met at Jellison’s 
barber shop in Bar Harbor a colored man who said he used to work 
at yr. shop. His name is Wilson; he worked there when George 


2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 16, 1920, describing the familiar story of Harding's 
selection in the “smoke-filled room.” 
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Brown was your foreman. He said that he was a barber then; he 
is now a bootblack and he shines shoes uncommonly well. 

You have partly your wish. Governor Cox is nominated on the 
Democratic ticket but not on a specifically wet platform, yet as 
Bryan's bone dry proposition was voted down it is well to assume 
that the sense of the Conveation was opposed to the XVIII amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. It is safe to say that legislation cannot 
control what you shall eat and drink and I hope that the Congress 
to be elected this autumn will so modify the Volstead Act as to 
make the XVIII amendment ineffective. You know that there is 
‘no attempt to enforce the XV amendment and one part of the XIV 
has gone into “innocuous desuetude,” to use a phrase of Grover 
Cleveland, so wherefore should the XVIII be any more sacredly 
regarded? I suppose of course you do not want to write about it 
fearing that yr. letter might fall into inimical hands but if I could 
see you, I could ascertain how well the Volstead Act was enforced 
in Cleveland and in the Hollenden Hotel. 

I will not ask you how you think the election is going as it is 
much too early to make an intelligent forecast but I may put the 
question to you in Oct. I suspect that Cox & Roosevelt* will be a 
hard ticket to beat. But Cox is an Episcopalian and Harding is a 
Baptist and Baptists are more numerous than Episcopalians, in fact 
I think that next to the Methodists they are the most numerous of 
Protestants. Still our former candidate was a Baptist and yet he was 
beaten. I observe however that Johnson is out for Harding 
which will probably insure us California. 

The action of the Dem. convention seemed to me to be Con- 
servative. I supposed the Democrats would throw themselves into 
the arms of the Labor Union men in order to make an issue with 
the ill-concealed conservatism of the Rep. platform. Tell me, you 
who now belong to the capitalist class, say the bourgeoisie, is there 
a Conservative reaction? Will capital and railroads and manu- 
factories be more highly regarded in the future than in the past 
few years? Will the price of culottes come down? If the contest 
is made on the issue of the League of Nations is not the Republican 


1 Franklin D. Roosevelt, the vice presidential candidate. 
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position more logical than the Democratic? Is not the question now 
proper, What have we to do with abroad? (except of course on 
the wet question). I had a letter from Boston from the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly the other day in which he said he had not 
yet heard a cheer for Harding or for Cox. Let me close with some- 
thing for you to bear in mind. 

“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some are born 
in Ohio.” 


Myers TO RuHopes, Cleveland, August 31, 1920. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have your very kind favor of July 15th and 
note carefully what you say relative to the enforcement of the 
XVIII Amendment. ‘Tis true and pity tis true,” that the Grand 
Old Republican Party, even with a Republican President, a Re- 
publican Senate, a Republican House and a Republican Supreme 
Court, did not have the courage of its convictions—to say nothing 
of the courage of Lovejoy, Phillips, Lincoln & Sumner'—to enforce 


the provisions of the XIV & XV Amendments, and it is even true 
that it was a Republican President,” who surrendered to a Demo- 
cratic South. It has been Democratic ever since and ever will be. 
Here in Ohio, especially Cleveland, the Democratic government is 
spending all kinds of money)to enforce the intolerable provisions 
of the XVIII amendment and the Volstead Act. Had there been 
one half of the money spent and one half of the governmental 
energy expended to enforce the XIV and XV Amendments, the 
South would now be Republican and this is not waving the “bloody 
shirt.” The owners of The Hollenden own the P. D. which was 
the organ of the Drys and perhaps the most potent figure in that 
cause in Ohio, consequently the Hollenden is “‘bone dry.”” Of course 
they do not interfere with what a guest may have in their room 


1 Elijah Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips, and Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts 
were prominent abolitionists before the Civil War. 

2 President Rutherford B. Hayes removed the last federal garrisons from the South 
in 1877, ending the Reconstruction period. 
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or rooms, but they serve nothing. There are some “‘speakeasies”’ 
which charge .75 per and pour it themselves. Whiskey can be had 
from 100.00 to 150.00 per case. Gin is practically out of the market. 
All wines have disappeared. Private stocks, including my own, are 
nearly exhausted. In fact people have drank more whiskey since 
Prohibition than before. People who formerly took one drink and 
were satisfied, now never leave until the bottle is empty. If put 
to an issue in Ohio tomorrow, the Drys would carry stronger than 
ever. Ohio is a dry State and Harding can beat Cox on that issue 
alone. The Wets, like the proverbial ‘Frog Pond” story, are not 
as strong as their croak. 

The Labor Unions seems [ sic} to have kissed the hand that smote 
them in their endorsement of Cox. Labor has always been regarded 
as Democratic. Wilson’s jamming the Adamson Law through Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court was his bid for their support. He 
sowed to the whirlwind. Labor is never satisfied and never wrong; 
I have little use for Organized Labor. It is inimical to the Negro. 
Anent the League of Nations as an issue, it now looks as if Mr 
Roots World’s Court will be fathered by the G.O.P. I shall have 
to leave that to such master minds as you, Mr Lodge, Mr Root & 
et al. While it may be (if success in business counts) that I am 
classed with the capitalistic class, I am far from a capitalist, and 
still identified with the proletariat. No barber to my knowledge 
ever became wealthy enough to get away from them. I agree with 
your Boston editor, even here in Ohio (the home of Mark Hanna, 
Tom Johnson and Me—the only one left), the centre of the stage, 
not a cheer has been heard nor a demonstration made. Of course 
I am not in active touch with the Party managers, they are not of 
my old crowd. Though Howard Hanna claims he spent a very 
pleasant 114 hrs with Mr Harding at Marion, and he seems to 
think that he is alright [sic]. Influential Negroes in Ohio have been 
slow to rally to support of Harding. I think however they will be 
found in line by Nov 2. The quandry [sic] now is what are the 
women going to do. I have it just from the P. D. and the leading 
newspapers have tried to get a line upon them. “That a majority 
of those approached, all over the Country, say they will not even 
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register” (This from young Holden). I trust that you have had a 
pleasant and profitable Summer (your work) and that Mrs Rhodes 
has entirely recovered her health. Dr Thwing and D. Z. Norton* 
wish to be remembered. 


RHODEs TO Myers, Seal Harbor, September 18, 1920. 


My dear George: I received duly your valued favor of 31 ult, the 
contents of wh. I imparted to Mrs. Mark Hanna & Miss Phelps. 
Prohibition has turned out as I expected. You remember when you 
and your brother capitalists favored it because you thought you 
could have enough to drink for yourselves, who used it in modera- 
tion, and yet cut off the supply from your employees who were 
inclined to use alcoholic drink to excess. You now find that will 
not work. Your private stock is nearly exhausted and you feel the 
pangs of thirst. You ought to have remembered that the saloon 
is the club of the proletariat and it would not do to abolish the 
saloon and allow capitalists, like yourself, all that you wanted to 
drink. You have tried to make men good by act of Congress and 
have failed. Your only course now is to see that your member of 
Congress will vote to modify or abolish the Volstead Act. Let the 
XVIII amendment remain, a melancholy example of the puissance 
of the Constitution like the XV and part of the XIV; but not en- 
forced. Why indeed should it be when the XV and part of the 
XIV are not? 

“Have you heard the news from Maine’? Harding will un- 
doubtedly be elected President as the trend in this State show[s} 
how disgusted voters are with a Democratic admr. and desire a 
change! I hope that he may carry Ohio. Let me have your opinion 
on that point. We return to Boston on Oct 4 so when next you 
write you had better address me at 392 Beacon St. 

Mr. Root is the ablest man in public life and we shall not do 
amiss if we follow him implicitly. He is a great lawyer and the 


3 David Z. Norton, Cleveland banker and iron ore merchant. 
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greatest Secretary of State since Daniel Webster. How pleasant it 
is to have such a man alongside of Woodrow Wilson, who had a 
great opportunity but missed it! After his stroke of paralysis he 
shd. have resigned as the President of the French Republic’ is 
going to do. 

I hear on all sides that you are prosperous and running a big 
shop. I rejoice at your prosperity and hope that you are a reactionary 
and want the good old times of Hanna-McKinley back again. Our 
civilization is of course declining but I hope for a Republican 
admr. of eight years so that in the decline of my life I shall have 
a little solace as I gaze upon a little check to the dying world. 


Myers To Ruopes, Cleveland, September 20, 1920. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Yours of the 18th just rec’d. While I appre- 
ciate your good natured chaffing about my having departed from 
the path of righteousness and voted for prohibition, and I beg to 


assure you its one of the best things for the Negro, as my friend 
E. H. Baker often uses this phrase—‘It would be damn funny if it 
was not so serious’ —I am honest enough to admit there is a serious 
side to it and that I am not the only one that “‘cut off his nose to 
spite his face.” I am writing you by return mail, because about 
two weeks ago, I sent you a marked copy of the P. D. containing 
an announcement of the death of Philip Rhodes McCurdy. I was 
awfully interested in Phil, and was largely responsible for Phil's 
cutting out the booze and trying to make a man of himself. True 
he did not marry in his class—others have made the same mistake— 
but at the time he did marry any woman in his class or immediate 
circle of the family would have been foolish to take a chance with 
Phil at that time. What he wanted most when he married was 
sympathy and this good woman, who nursed his Grandmother, gave 
him sympathy. When a fellow is down and out a kick makes no 
impression on his anatomy or his feelings. Sympathy does and there 


1 Paul Deschanel. 
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was no wonder the boy fell for it. He did well after his marriage. 
He appealed to his Uncle Robert, but “W. C.” could find nothing 
other than a job at the Mines and this Phil refused. Ira Bassett of 
‘Bassett, Presley & Train gave him a position. Mr Bassett was a 
friend of Phil’s Father. Phil stayed there until he entered business 
with an analytical chemist and he and another young man bought out 
the business upon the death of the head of the concern. When the 
World’s War broke out, Phil promptly entered the Service and 
made a good looking soldier. I had seen but little of him since the 
Armistice. I did hear that he had took to drink again, also that it 
figured in his demise, but I am reliably informed by a Mr Grasselli, 
that there was no truth in the rumor, Malcolm McBride informing 
him to the contrary and that Phil died with Neuritis. I further 
heard that he was about to accept a good position with one of the 
Big Steel Corporation[s}. I have much satisfaction in knowing that 
I stuck to him through thick and thin and that he paid me every 
dollar back that he ever borrowed. Phil was honorable. May he rest 
in peace. 

The Ohio Campaign is just starting; it is really too early to 
prognosticate. I thank you for the honor [you} did me in reading 
my letter to Mrs M A Hanna. She is not familiar with the relations 
that existed between Uncle Mark and myself. Had he lived, he 
would have done something substantial for me, as he told Mr 
Horace Andrews he was going to do someday. I finally begged out 
of Dan one of Uncle Mark's canes, and this I treasure highly. I 
served Mr Hanna because I loved him and even though I put my 
head in the door of the Ohio Penitentiary to make him U. S. Senator, 
I would do the same thing again, could the opportunity again 
present itself. 


RHopEs TO Myers, Seal Harbor, September 23, 1920. 


My dear George: I have your valued favor of 20th. I did receive 
the P. D. with the notice of Philip McCurdy’s death but did not 
know that it was from you. My efficient maid, with the idea of 
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sparing the old man trouble, took off the wrapper when I should 
have seen otherwise your characteristic calligraphy and duly ac- 
knowledged it. I had heard previously of Philip's death through a 
telegram from Lucia McBride to Mrs. Hanna. You may congratulate 
yourself, among your many good services, of having been a service 
to Philip and the details of his history (except his marriage) were 
unknown to me until yr. letter. You are quite right to look upon 
the bright side and not believe in his relapse. People are apt to 
infer that without any foundation as was probably so in this case. 

I am very glad to know that you own up your mistakes in regard 
to favoring Prohibition. Prohibition will never prohibit. If so, it 
might be a good thing as you say, for the negro. 

You make it impossible for me to read your letter to Mrs. Hanna 
from the remark you make in regard to the first election of Senator 
Hanna. But did you do anything but to insure the vote for him 
of a colored gentleman who was senator or representative from 
Cuyahoga Co. and do you not put it down as too great a fault? 


Myers TO RHopes, Cleveland, October 27, 1920. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: I am sending to you under separate cover 
The Tippecanoe Hanna Day Edition. While the speeches are in- 
teresting they adduce nothing new. To me I see an indication how- 
ever of Mr Hanna's worth and “greatness” being more appreciated 
as time passes, and for this reason I commend the speeches for 
your perusal. 

Well the election is upon us, and I suppose that you are anxious 
to hear something from Ohio. My opinion of Harding has not 
changed since his nomination and his wobbling attitude upon The 
League of Nations seems to justify that opinion. I shall vote for 
him and the straight ticket, except local Judicial, on which I shall 
vote for two democrats—Judge’s [sic] Addams & Levine—both 
exceptional men and men who have made good Judges.* Such ex- 


1 Judge George S. Addams of the juvenile court, and Judge Manuel Levine of the 
court of common pleas, both of whom were reelected. 
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ceptional men, that I regret to see them in the Democratic Party. 
Harding will carry Ohio, but not as big as some claim, 150,000. 
My private guess is about 75,000.” This difference [is} based upon 
the fool action of Rep Nat'l Chairman Hays* having injected into 
the campaign the “race issue.” The democrats, without National 
issues, first grabbed the ‘Slush fund.” This was a poker [that] hit 
at both ends. When Hays issued instructions for heavy registration 
of Negro women upon the first day, to deter white women from 
registering in the border States, he made a Burchard break—“Rum, 
Romanism & Rebellion.’’* Present indications from this alone, gives 
the democrats the advantage in Md. West Va Kentucky and Mo. 
Davis, Rep candidate for Governor in Ohio, a very likable fellow, 
three times Mayor of Cleveland, is in grave danger.® The Bedford 
O. Bank robbery,® did by crooks that the Davis administration 
failed to turn up, is, as an eleventh hour sensation, doing Davis 
much harm. The Women’s vote is largely against him because of 
his wide open policy of running the City as Mayor of Clev’d. How- 
ever should Harding carry Ohio by 150,000 or more, he will pull 
Davis through. Our local Legislative ticket may be split and Cuya- 
hoga Co have a mixed delegation in the next General Assembly. 


This will not injure Willis, Rep for U. S. Senate, because as you 
know, the nomination and election is now by popular vote.’ Willis 
in addition to the Republican vote (undivided) will have the Dry 
support and this means many democratic women. The W.C.T.U. 
Harding is here today & tonight. Cox has been here, but gained no 
ground. To sum the whole matter up I would say that Ohio is 
reasonably safe for Harding & Willis, but doubtful for Davis. 


2 Actually Harding polled about 400,000 more votes in Ohio than Cox! 

3 Will Hays. 

4 During the 1884 campaign the Rev. Samuel D. Burchard of New York, speaking 
in behalf of Blaine, identified the Democratic party with “rum, Romanism, and re- 
bellion.” When Blaine did not disassociate himself from this sentiment, Catholic 
voters were outraged, and Blaine lost New York (and with it the presidency) by 
a small margin. 

5 Harry L. Davis defeated his Democratic opponent, A. V. Donahey, by slightly 
over 100,000 votes. 

6 On October 21, 1920, the Bedford branch of the Cleveland Trust Company was 
robbed of over $60,000 by a band of eight robbers. The men were soon captured and 
the money recovered. 

7 Willis defeated W. A. Julian by a margin only slightly less than Harding's over 
Cox. 
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I have a friend in Boston that I am anxious for you to meet, a 
very learned and remarkable man, a graduate of Harvard, a past 
master as an orator and writer, and a great admirer of you. For 
many years he was the pastor of The Unitarian Church here, con- 
sequently he knows many of the good people here, and all that you 
would remember. He was a member of all of our leading clubs 
and identified with ever[y} movement for better civic conditions. 
He left here for a greater field of usefulness, and now has charge 
of the American Unitarian Assn at 25 Beacon St. His residence is 
beyond yours—Dr Minot Simon. Please write him to call upon you 
or will you stop into his office by appointment to see him? What 
we have lost Boston has gained by his removal. 

I dont quite understand you when you say in your last letter 
regarding mine of Sept 20th “that you make it impossible for me 
to read the letter to Mrs Hanna.” It was not written with any in- 
tention upon my part to have you do so. What I did in serving Mr 
Hanna was of my own volition, from the time [of} my vote in the 
Ohio Delegation at Minneapolis Rep Nat'l Convention, which 
brought the Hanna-McKinley organization into being (and I can 


truthfully say without any remuneration), down to his passing. I 
would do it again under like circumstances. Mr Hanna had con- 
fidence in me, because he knew that I was honest and did not want 
any preferment from his hands or Mr McKinley. Aside from the 
Clifford episode to which you refer, my transactions for and with 
Mr Hanna were confidential and lie buried with him for all time. 
Selah. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, January 12, 1921. 


Dear George: Your letter of Oct 27 shd have had a speedier answer 
but many things have interfered to prevent proper attention to my 
correspondence. Just now I am confined to the house by a hard cold 
and am endeavoring to make up some arrears. 

A friend of mine in Oxford, now 86, who took much interest in 
the slavery conflict & Civil War, writes to me ‘““What is the worth 
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of a book which has just appeared in England called The Children 
of the Slaves by Stephen Graham?’ It purports to give an account 
of the present negroes in America & their relations to the Whites. 
The Spectator (wh. was on the side of the North during the Civ. 
War) writes of it with alarm and gives an account of hostility 
between blacks and whites.’”* 

I meant ere this to have gone to see your friend Dr. Minot Simon 
& was just writing him a note saying I would do myself the honor 
of calling upon him when I happened to look in the newspaper 
and see that a Unitarian drive was on hand and I suspected that for 
a while he would be very busy. Therefore I did not call & soon 
thereafter I went to Washington for a visit to my sister of a week. 
But I will put down his name and perhaps I shall meet him at 
some gathering. I certainly would do so were I as punctilious as 
formerly but I have given up many clubs and ceased to be a regular 
attendant at others. If my wife were only well we should have 
Dr. Minot here to luncheon or dinner. 

I was in Washington for a week and met many distinguished 
people. Pity was expressed for President Wilson and so much is 
expected of President-elect Harding that he would be a superman 
if he did one half of the good that was expected from him. It 
is not difficult to see that should we have another war, civilization 
will go: perhaps it cannot stand the influence of this one. 

I am told that Cleveland is growing fast and despite present 
dullness is very prosperous. I hope that some of the prosperity has 
hit you. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, February 10, 1921. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: I have yours of Jan 12th and immediately 
went in quest of the book, that your Oxford friend called your 
attention to. The enclosed postal shows the result. I have read and 
1 Stephen Graham, The Children of the Slaves (London, 1920). 
2 Spectator, CXXV (1920), 703-705. The friend was Albert Venn Dicey, an 


English political scientist, whose letter to Rhodes of December 12, 1920, Rhodes 
has paraphrased in this letter. 
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reread portions of the “Soul of Johr. Brown” by Graham.’ I have 
two copies and have friends busy reading the same. It is the best 
presentation of [the} Negroes cause yet given to the world and 
had it an audience it would be another Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
country and conditions are not as ripe in behalf of the Negroe’s 
cause as it was when Harriet Beecher Stowe gave to the World 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The unsettled state of affairs, aftermath of 
the late “World's War,” demands the entire time and attention of 
the best and greatest minds of the whole world. Your fear of 
civilization not being able to withstand the influence of the late 
war is well grounded, evidenced very forcibly by the enclosure from 
the P. D. of yesterday, an excerpt from Lloyd George's speech.’ 
Also by Briand’s* insistent demand for full reparation. I trust when 
these great problems are on the way of adjustment that the Negro 
will then be given consideration. Graham's analysis of the situation 
and his remedy—Parallel achievement, equal opportunity, equality 
before the law and tolerance—is the only solution and the one for 
which the Negro will contend. Talmadge* years ago advocated 
justice—This is the sum of Graham's view. The book is well worth 
anyone's time to read. I am personally acquainted with nearly every- 
one he mentions. His information is first hand and along the line 
that I recommended you, when you were covering “The Recon- 
struction Period.’ Graham associated with and lived with the people 
of whom he has written—his information cannot be gainsaid and 
he has presented it none too strong. The clashes between the races, 
which we all deplore, will occur and no one can predict where it 
{sic} will break out. For instance, a year or more ago I received 
authentic information that the I.W.W. were staging the next race- 
riot at Akron. I immediately got in touch with Gov Cox—whose 
reply I have—and as there was a labor dispute at Canton, Gov 
Cox in ordering out the Militia, sent them to Akron instead of 
Massil[{]}on, which as you know is nearer Canton. The I.W.W. 

1 Stephen Graham, The Soul of John Brown (New York, 1920). This was the 
American edition of The Children of the Slaves. 

2 Lloyd George had addressed the Welsh National Liberal Council, defending the 
coalition government and his Irish policy. 

3 Aristide Briand, the French premier. 


4 Myers is probably referring to the Brooklyn preacher Thomas De Witt Talmadge, 
who was a frequent lecturer in Cleveland. 
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were overawed and there was no race-riot. Our danger here is 
great. By reason of the exodus, our Negro population has increased 
from 8484, 1910 census, to 34474 for 1920. Through lack of em- 
ployment about 5000 have returned to the South, but just so soon 
as the industries start up there will be another influx. Many of the 
Negroes are of the lowest and shiftless class from when [sic] they 
came. We here “to the manor [sic} born”, so to speak, are doing 
all we can to assimulate {s/c} them. Our greatest task is to get them 
to see themselves from a northern, inste[a}d of a southern stand- 
point and leave their old condition and customs back in the South. 
Speaking in the vernacular—to quit being a southern darkey. A 
large proportion of our crimes are committed by the low ones and 
shiftless, our Workhouse and Jail being full. They range from 
crap-shooters to murderers, two having recently been electrocuted. 
Where Cleveland was once free from race prejudice, it is now any- 
thing but that, but with all of this we do not despair. The Negroes 
are a church going people—the only liberty they had during their 
slavery—consequently, with an intelligent and improved moral min- 
istry we are accomplishing wonders, and will do more through our 
fraternal and beneficial, also Welfare organizations. Give the negro 
an equal opportunity to work, equality before the law, and he will 
work out his own salvation. I would recommend that you get 
Graham's book and read it. I have been told that it was reviewed 
by The New Republic. 

I regret that you have not seen Rev Minot Simon, and am again 
renewing the request that you call upon him. His drive is now un- 
doubtedly over and there is no danger of his asking you to con- 
tribute. In fact he would not have done so with the “drive” on. 
Kindly call upon him. I sent you the P.D. containing an account of 
H. M. Hanna’s death. I regret that it was not a better written 
article. Now[a]days the reporters on the various papers are young 
men, who know nothing of the old days or old citizens, and seldom 
have anything right. I will venture to say there is but one newspaper 
man in Cleveland that knows you—Mr E. H. Baker—or could write 
a readable article about your History. Mr D. Z. Norton was in 
yesterday and inquired about the health of you and Mrs Rhodes. 
He desires to be remembered to both of you. I am proud to re- 
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port that even though conditions are sub normal, I am showing a 
gain of $10. per day over the corresponding period of a year ago. 
For your edification I am breaking my rule by telling you that my 
gross receipts for 1920 was $67325.80, my income tax $1617.35. 
This will surprise you and is far beyond your expectations when 
you gentlemen started me in business. 


[P.S.} I am enclosing a clipping about an unpublished Lincoln 
letter. 


H 
1 
‘ 


4 


RHODES TO My ers, Boston, March 12, 1921. 


My dear George: I duly rec’d yr. letter of 10th ult. and return 
herewith p/c and clipping. I have often heard that story about 
Lincoln. I wish it were well authenticated but the remark is 
thoroughly like Lincoln and I think the setting goes to confirm it. 
I knew of it when I wrote about Lincoln but, if I remember correctly, 
did not include it in my characterization. But I have finished with 
that period of history and shall not return to it. Also I have done 
with Reconstruction & the negro and despite your high recom- 
mendation shall not read ‘“The Soul of John Brown.” With I hope 
better virtue than Pontius Pilate I can say “What I have written, 
I have written.” I am ready to be taken issue with but I shall let 
all controversies pass without taking part therein. I regret that you 
think there is prospect of a race war but I am not very much sur- 
prised as the negro cannot look with equanimity on the attempt of 
a rigorous enforcement of the XVIII amendment while nothing 
whatever is done toward the enforcement of Sect 2 of the XIV and 
of the whole of the XV. 

I did read on your account John P. Green’s book which he sent 
to me and in which he gives you an honorable notice that I was 
glad to read.’ I also wrote Mr. Green in regard to it, although I 

1 John P. Green, a Negro lawyer and politician prominent in Cleveland, had printed 
privately a book of reminiscences entitled, Fact Stranger than Fiction: Seventy-five 
Years of a Busy Life with Reminiscences of Many Great and Good Men and Women 
(Cleveland, 1920). The reference in this work to Myers calls him “a very able and 


influential colored American, high in the esteem of both the President [/.e., McKinley} 
and Senator Hanna” (p. 268). 
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did begrudge the time, as I desire to put in my hours and eyesight 
in the completion of my History to 1969. It is slow work as I think 
what I called bronchitis was an attack of old-fashioned grip, so 
weak and incapable of great exertion either mental or physical do 
I find myself. But I presume with the approach of Spring and more 
of outdoors all this will pass away. 

The best thing in the midst of gloom, with which I am en- 
vironed, is your report of your gross receipts and of your Income 
Tax. You are mistaken, I think, in your notion that I put up any 
money to start you in business. I did say some good words to Mr. 
Holden but as my Father used to say “Talk is cheap.” It strikes me 
that your income tax is high and your reflection cannot be pleasant 
if you think some of it was wasted. But it was all right our going 
into the war vs. Germany. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, March 15, 1921. 


My dear Mr Rhodes: Yours of the 12th duly received. I am making 


early reply to acquaint you of the unfortunate accident to Mrs. D. Z. 
Norton, who with other ladies were calling on Mrs C. W. Wason. 
As they were leaving Mrs Norton turned back to say something to 
Mrs Wason, she lost her balance and fell down the stone steps, 
breaking her collar bone and several ribs. One of my Chiropodist- 
Manicures attended her Sunday A. M. last and found her sitting 
up and very cheerful. They are still at the Euclid Ave Home (No 
7301). Mr Norton as you know is a patron of mine. A few years 
ago, he bought the home of the late Horace Andrews at Mentor 
and he also has a Winter home at Camden S. C. I sent to you the 
P. D. containing an account of H. M. Hanna’s death. I have not 
waited on Howard since, though I had a man out to his home two 
weeks ago Sunday. Howard and Leonard together with the heads 
of the M. A. Hanna Co were the guest of former Secy of State 
(Ohio), (who has made a great deal of money in the Ore Business) 
to Hardings Inauguration and an elegant dinner (of which you no 
doubt read) at The Willard. Mrs Leonard Hanna has removed 
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from her Euclid Ave residence (built by Staniforth [sic} White) to 
the Wade Park allotment, having purchased Harry Bingham’s com- 
modious and palatial home. Mr Bingham has removed to New York 
City. In my allusion to you gentlemen who helped me start into 
business my Ledger shows that the following gentlemen assisted 
me as follows 


L. C. Hanna $50) 
R. R. Rhodes 25 
Jas. Rhodes 25 
Wm Chisholm 25 
H. R. Groff 25 
Tom L. Johnson 25 
A. L. Johnson 25 
H. S. Blossom 200 


>= 400.00 
1600.00 L. E. Holden 


$2000.00 





J 


At the end of the first year I was $300.00 in debt and sought your 
endorsement of a note at the Cleveland Nat’! Bank. You said that 
you made it a practice to endorse no paper, but cheerfully offerred 
{sic} to loan me the whole or any part of the amount. A. L. Johnson 
endorsed the note, which I paid in full in 180 days. This was and 


is the only paper I ever had in any Bank. Of course in the stress 
of the busy life that you have led and in the goodness of your 
heart and liberality toward me during the period that I shaved you 
at 906 Euclid, such a little kindness to you (but a great big one 
to me) is easily forgotten. Suffice to say that I paid every one of 
you gentlemen and through my successful conduct of business and 
integrity I held the confidence and esteem of all who have passed 
to their reward, and I trust yourself. My income tax was not over- 
paid; last year it was $934.00, and at that time, I went over to the 
Internal Revenue Office and had one of the chief deputies go over 
every item with me and arrive to [s#c} an accurate conclusion. I 
find those fellows (friends), when they see you are on the level, 
pretty square men to deal with. As you know I have to make [a} 
separate return of each employee who earns $1000 or over, and 
this entails considerable work. 

Hon John P. Green was so elated over your reading his book and 
the beautiful comment you made, especially to his write up of Mr 
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John D. Rockefeller,’ that he called me up and read it to me over 
the phone. He was likewise pleased that you retained the book and 
sent him a check for the same. Personally I considered the book a 
beautifully written story of an extraordinary bad boy, an over frank 
account of helping guilty clients to evade justice (and this a breach 
of legal ettiquette [sic}), an inaccurate account of some political 
happen{ing}s (where I know the facts), but replete with tributes 
and gratefulness to friends and deserving people—even including 
Mr John D. Rockefeller, the greatest humanitarian and philan- 
thropist of this or any other age. 

As to the Soul of John Brown, it bears but little if any on Re- 
construction but is the nearest account of the present day Negro, 
his accomplishments, his persecution, and his lack of resentment 
thereto, but shows there is a growing feeling of resentment and 
hatred toward the whites, for which they are wholly responsible. 
It is well worth reading and luminating to anyone. I recently showed 
it to Dr Minot Simon, who was here on a brief visit. He lives at 
the Charlesworth Hotel—535 Beacon St. I hope that sometime in 
taking your “constitutional” that you will drop in to see him. To 
one as busy as you are, his acquaintance will be a diversion and 
time well spent. He was considered one of the best pulpit orators 
Cleveland ever had. I regret to hear of your continued indisposition, 
but like you feel that the balmy days of Spring and Nature's 
awakening will again bring you renewed energy. Though at your 
age, you must not expect to do as much work as you did 30 yrs 
ago and not feel the effects therefrom. 


Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, April 15, 1921. 
My Dear Mr Rhodes: The enclosure from the P. D. of this date 


partly answers your query in your valued favor of March 25th.’ 
I know nothing about the exchange value of the stocks composing 





1 Green devoted a chapter in his book (pp. 210-222) to his recollections of 
Rockefeller. 


1 This letter is not in the Myers papers. The clipping refers to the rise in value 
of the stock of the Cleveland Union Trust Company. 
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the Union Trust Co in its organization. Mr Norton vouchsafed no 
information to my query. I presume however, this you obtained in 
the stockholders notice of consolidation, the same as I did when 
the Superior Savings and Trust Co consolidated with the Central 
National Bank. We went in on a stock value of $250 and to each 
share of stock was given 1/4 a share, as well as a cash dividend 
before the consolidation. The new stock is now held at $260. 

You are partly right in your conjecture. I am 61; aside from 
the handicap of the badly broken leg, I feel the same as I did at 
40. Nature still asserts itself, not quite so often as in former years, 
but with equal pleasure. Therefore I am prone to measure others 
by myself. I walk a great deal, eat heartily and so far have been 
able to take a drink whenever I felt like doing so. Of course you 
were always of a settled nature. You played but little when here and 
I presume less after your removal to Boston. Anyway its a favorite 
saying with many that a man is as old as he makes himself feel. 
I know of no organic trouble that you have and you should still 
feel young. Perhaps our mutual friend Dr Cushing, in writing his 
contemplated life of Osler, may be able to give you some pointers 
on rejuvenation of life. Mrs Norton continues to improve, slowly 
but surely. Mr D. Z. is now at Camden S. C. I regret exceedingly 
to hear of Mrs Rhodes’ continued illness. I sincerely trust that she 
is showing some indication of improvement. Please be kind enough 
to convey my best regards and hope for a speedy recovery. I hope 
that she has not forgotten the George that use[d] to shave you 
every morning and who “did the heavy work,” in the early days 
of your famous, world wide know[n} History. 

Well we have the Presidents Message. Aside from his Foreign 
policy, we have him as he has always been known, a high pro- 
tectionist, friendly to labor and an advocate of equality before the 
law for all. Karr’s summary herein enclosed seems to state the 
reception of the message as everyone I have talk[ed} with aside 
from a few chronic kickers in our City Club, and some deep dyed 
in the wool Wilsonians.* Harding is a man possessing the courage 
of his convictions. He is afraid of no one, a gentleman to the manor 


2 Upon taking office, Harding called congress into special session. His message was 
delivered on April 12, 1921. 
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born and a politician of the old Foraker school, well skilled in the 
intricacies of the game. Unlike McKinley who would put his ear 
to the ground before action, Harding is frank to friends and foes 
alike. As a newspaper man, he does not rank with Cox,’ though 
styled a good editor. My support of Wood makes me persona- 
non-grata, but what to hell. Barber business beats politics. I hope 
ere this Dr Simon has called. He is a most excellent scholarly 
gentleman, and when you call a man a gentleman, you have said 
it all. I have read with much interest Mr Lansing’s book.* To some 
it was nothing new, but to us of the proletariat, it is a revelation. 
Of course I knew that Mr Wilson aspired to the Presidency of the 
League of Nations (So informed by P.D. Correspondents), but 
its hard to realize that a man of his intelligence obsessed with such 
an idea, would resort to the means used and revealed by Mr Lansing 
to gain such distinction. Like Caesar, he crossed the rubicon and 
now as Grover Cleveland said he will be relegated to a stage of 
innocus-disquitude (I may have spelled this wrong). I dont believe 
it will pay you to waste the time in reading it. Upon the whole 
Mr Harding has a well balanced Cabinet—Daugherty & Hays® 
being weak spots. Information I could give, backed by Uncle Mark's 
letter marked personal and confidential, Herrick and Dick being 
familiar with the transaction, would have prevented Daugherty’s 
confirmation. Hughes, Hoover, Weeks and Denby® are high spots. 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, June 11, 1921. 


Dear George: Your valued favor was duly received. I sent a polite 
note to your friend Dr. Simon and received thereto a courteous 
reply. Dr. Simon was one of the 24 nominated for Harvard Over- 
seers. At First there is a mail ballot at which the most favored 12 
are chosen out of the 24. On account of your recommendation I 


3 Harding was the owner-editor of the Marion Star; Cox operated the Dayton Daily 
News and other Ohio papers. 

4 Robert Lansing, The Peace Conference: A Personal Narrative (Boston, 1921). 

5 Daugherty was attorney general, Will Hays postmaster general. 

6 Hughes was secretary of state, Herbert Hoover secretary of commerce, John W. 
Weeks secretary of war, and Edwin Denby secretary of the navy. 
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voted for Dr. Simon and am sorry that he was not chosen out of 
the 24 but it was hardly possible that he should have been as he 
was a newcomer. Had he been and had I been at Commencement 
it would have given me great pleasure to cast a ballot there for 
him. But the fact of having been placed on the ballot at all, evi- 
dences that he is au fait with the Unitarian big-wigs of Boston; and 
strange as it may seem to you the Unitarian Church is a social power 
in Boston. Fifty years ago it was unquestionably the swell church 
and did you desire to be a swell Bostonian you must affiliate in 
some way with the Unitarians. Since that time under the leadership 
largely of Phillips Brooks’ the Episcopal Church has disputed this 
swell supremacy and, were I to classify swelldom, in Boston I should 
hesitate between the two. 

My wife and I have been here over a fortnight and the weather 
has been superb. At first only Mrs Mark Hanna and Miss Phelps 
were here but one by one people are beginning to arrive. Dr. and 
Mrs Edward Dunburn? came today and this morning I saw Mrs. 
Damrosch* on the road. I was at Jellison’s Barber shop in Bar 
Harbor Tuesday but Lemuel had not yet arrived, much to my dis- 
appointment, but he was due next day. 

I cannot discuss politics with you as I am a poor reader of the 
newspapers and I am just now more interested in the second 
Roosevelt administration* than I am with present affairs. I regret 
much that I cannot have a free talk with you regarding Roosevelt, 
Hanna and others. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, July 26, 1921. 


My dear Mr. Rhodes: Your very welcome favor of June 11th was 
duly rec'd. Learning therefrom how busy you are with your writings 


1 Phillips Brooks, pastor of Trinity Church, Boston, from 1869 to 1891 and 
Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, 1891-93. 

2 This name is not clear in the manuscript. 

3 Probably Mrs. Walter Damrosch, the wife of the conductor. 

4 Rhodes at this time was working on his The McKinley and Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations. 
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I have refrained from intruding upon your time, especially so when 
with a little of interest to write. 1 take it from Press dispatches you 
have noted the departure of “our own myron”’ for his post at Paris. 
Laurence Norton accompanied him as one of his secrataries [sic]. 
Cleveland is pursuing the even tenor of its way, with no disturbance 
upon the “town plat’’ by reason of his departure. Mr Herrick really 
has some lovable traits—notably his love for himself—and his love 
to hear the sound of his own voice. Of course at long range, his 
Press Bureau has its troubles in working over time. Regardless of 
our likes and dislikes, Myron made a good record at Paris and de- 
served all the praise and recognition given him upon his return. 
Whether he is big enough to grapple with the big questions and 
problems attendant to the Reconstruction at hand, it awaits to be 
seen. He has my best and sincere wishes for success. Our mutual 
friend Prexy Thwing of Western Reserve, after 30 yrs or more 
of good services, has seen fit to tender his resignation. Many regret 
to see him leave (I among them), but some of them believe that 
he had outlived his usefulness and that Western Reserve needs a 
younger and more active man. Dr Thwing and I are and have been 
warm friends for years. With me (of the old Hanna School) “the 
King can do no wrong’’—I regret to see him go. He is a warm 
friend of yours. The dear Doctor has one commendable trait, being 
one of the few men who can put his hand in your own pocket (so 
to speak), take your money and make you thank him for doing so. 
L. C. Hanna use[d] to call him everything “in the calender”. [sic} 
Success to him wherever he may go. I am pleased to learn of the 
courtesy you extended to my friend Dr Simon. He is appreciative 
and has a host of friends here. 

The lastist furor crossing the firmament of “Public events”, is 
the Mirrors of Washington,’ the anonymous publication “panning” 
the leaders of today. Speaking in the vernacular, “panning” is now 
the word for criticism. I shall send in an order for it. I read Mr 
Lansing’s book with much interest, as did others. The matter 

1 Myron T. Herrick, who had been very popular in France while ambassador from 
1912 to 1914, was reappointed to the post by Harding. 

2 Clinton Wallace Gilbert, The Mirrors of Washington (New York, 1921). This 


book, a collection of sketches of leading politicians, was published anonymously 
and created a great stir. 
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handled was a little heavy for me, but I do think if what he says 
about Mr Wilson’s personal treatment of himself and other mem- 
bers of the Peace Commission from the U. S. be true, that Mr 
Wilson was indeed obssessed [sic} with the Big I. Mr Harding has 
done remarkably well—disappointed his enemies and surprised his 
most ardent admirers. He has found out however that “the mountain 
(Congress) would not come to him, so he has had to go to the 
mountain,” the same as every great President has done. His side- 
tracking of the Bonus Bill* meets the commendation of all. The 
Country needs and must have relief from taxation. It is the para- 
mount issue. The Tariff next and the Funding of Allies debt to us. 
It’s only the politician that is pushing the Bonus and that for his 
own aggrandizement. Business with me until July 1st was ahead of 
last year. Since, with many patron’s [sic] away and the shrinkage 
of money among those at home, we are getting our bumps. I can 
stand it, having saved when the deluge was upon us; aside from 
this I have no debts. I trust that you are well and that Mrs Rhodes’ 
health is greatly improved through “beneficent nature” at Seal 
Harbor. Please remember me kindly to her. Mr D. Z. Norton desires 
to be remembered to both of you. 


RHODEs TO Myers, Seal Harbor, September 24, 1921. 


My dear George: Yours of July 26 was duly received and I find 
that your comments on Mr. Herrick and Pres. Harding are just. 
You see the French wanted Mr. Herrick as he had rendered him- 
self popular by stopping in Paris when the French gov't and the 
other embassies fled. Herrick showed much courage as his house 
was near being bombed a number of times. While he desired the 
English mission, still that to France must be looked upon as a 
reward of merit; and it may be that a seasoned diplomatist, one 

3 Harding opposed the passage of a bill providing for the payment of a bonus to 
veterans of the World War. His stand (based on the need for economy in government) 
delayed the passage of the bonus bill until 1922, and then his veto prevented any 


action until after his death. In 1924 a somewhat different measure was enacted over 
President Coolidge’s veto. 
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who knew French well, for example like Henry White, would be 
able better to cope with questions that arise. Still, however, the 
important subject has been transferred to Washington and no men 
in the world will be fitter to cope with it than these whom the Pres. 
has named: Hughes, Lodge, Root & Underwood, with the President 
himself in the background.’ Let us hope that something will be 
accomplished although international jealousies are difficult to over- 
come. I understand for instance that there is great friction between 
England & France and I have looked upon those two countries as 
the bulwark of civilization. But nothing seems to go aright and 
those will be nearest the truth who regard the world as going to 
the demnition bow-wows. But if anything can save us it will be 
such a Republican administration as we now have which seems to 
hit it right in nearly every respect. 

We are closing a beautiful summer in which the weather has 
been almost perfect. Once in a while we have a bad day and then 
again it comes off fine. My wife has improved during our stop of 
four months here. We return to Boston early next month. Daniel 
and his family went ten days ago and he wrote that he has gained 
12 pounds during his stay here. From the way my clothes button I 
must have increased in weight also but when I went to the Express 
Office the other day to get weighed I found it closed and therefore 
I shall not be able to determine until I arrive at home. Therefore 
we are all doing pretty well in health but financially I wish that 
matters might improve. I hear that Cleveland is hit pretty bad 
with stoppage of works and men out of employment. 


Myers TO RuHopEs, Cleveland, November 7, 1921. 


My Dear Friend: Yours of Sept 24th duly received and as usual 
read with pleasure and benefit. I agree with you that President 
Harding seems to possess the faculty of doing the right thing at 


1 The Washington Disarmament Conference had been called to meet in November 
1921. The United States delegates were Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 
Elihu Root, and Senators Lodge of Massachusetts and Oscar W. Underwood of 
Alabama. 
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the right time. Even his southern speech upon the race question.’ 
While many of my race do not agree with his views or share my 
approval of his speech, I was particularly pleased with the sug- 
gestion “to be the best black man possible and to quit imitating 
white people.” Equal opportunity, equal civil and political rights, 
is all that sensible and self respecting Negroes are asking and de- 
manding. As you know I was for Gen Wood, but like the or- 
ganization in which I received my training, I bowed to the will of 
the majority, accepted the verdict of the Party in convention as- 
sembled and voted for Mr Harding. So far I see no reason to 
regret that vote. Soon we will have the great Council in session. 
As my people of the South in the cruel days of slavery turned to 
the North Star as their only hope for liberty, so is the eyes of the 
whole world turned toward Washington, for a realization of 
the doctrine espoused by the Meek and Lowly Nazarene. “Peace 
on earth good will to mankind.” Let us join in prayer that, that hope 
may be realized. 

The grim monster has again swept his scythe into your family 
and taken Dan R. Hanna. I believe there is an old maxim which 
says, “Speak only kind words of the dead,” and while Dan may 
have done some things that we did not like, even personal injustice 
to me, I bear him no ill will. Rest to his ashes and Peace to his Soul. 

While I did not write to Mr Herrick, congratulating him upon 
his escape, I spoke to Parmaly,? his son. Laurence Norton is Mr 
Herrick’s Sec’y and it seems almost a miracle that he did not open 
the package containing the “bomb.” I sincerely hope that the 
perpatrator [s/c} will be apprehended.* Sometime ago you said, “It 
appeared that the Universe had forgotten its Maker.” Many times 
since have I recalled this. The whole world and everyone in it 
seems to be turned topsy turvey. Nation against Nation, Friend 
against friend and Families divided against themselves. To me 
there is not enough God in the world and I quite agree with you. 


1 Harding spoke on the Negro question at Birmingham, Alabama, on October 26, 
1921, supporting political and economic (but not necessarily social) equality for 
Negroes. 

2 Parmely Herrick. 

3 Herrick’s valet, Lawrence Blanchard, was wounded by a bomb concealed in a 
package intended for Ambassador Herrick. The atrocity was supposed to have been 
the work of French communists protesting against the conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
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Tomorrow we have our Municipal election. Seven candidates for 
Mayor, and all seven combined would not make one good Mayor. 
The country is suffering from a plethora of little big men. We have 
but few big men nowadays, though Mr Harding has the best 
rounded Cabinet and Supreme Court that we have ever had in 
our day. Daugherty whom we know well, to our surprise, is making 
good. Congress being tof[o} largely of the Presidents party is 
unweildy [sic} and will give Mr Harding much trouble if he con- 
tinues his policy of hands off. He will have to use Wilsonian tactics 
if he wishes to accomplish his programme. Congress, like the big 
parties, needs a Boss. Someone who can tell them where to get off. 
Penrose is not the influence that he was and Mr Lodge hardly seems 
able to hold his party as he did under Wilson. Of course Mr Hughes 
will be the dominant figure in the Conference and seconded by the 
well chosen three. Our allies will find they have a far different 
proposition than they had at Versailles. I am glad to learn of the 
improvement of the whole family this past Summer, and I can 
find no better place to use the words of Rip Van Winkle—May 
you live long and prosper. 


RHODEs TO Myers, Boston, December 27, 1921. 


My dear George: Yours of Nov 7 was duly received since which 
time I have lost my sister Mrs. Hanna’ to whom I was devotedly 
attached and of whom I have seen much during the past years. 
Her death has affected me profoundly and it does not seem real. 
It seems as if we were already begining to plan for our stop at 
Seal Harbor next summer as when the corner turned of the new 
year we began to think of next summer. The death was unexpected 
to me as I had had cheering indications from Washington and the 
sad news itself I read in the newspaper on Friday morning. I com- 
menced immediately to prepare to go to the funeral in Cleveland 
when Lucia McBride came in and insisted persistently that I should 
not go to which were joined the entreaties of my wife lest I should 


1 Mrs. Hanna died on November 17, 1921. 
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take cold in the sleeping-car and have another attack of bronchitis. 
Much to my grief I gave up the project as I would have liked to 
pay the last rites to her whom I loved so much. 

My wife, I am glad to say, is better than she was one year ago. 
She improved much during the summer at Seal Harbor and her 
improvement has gone on since our return to Boston. 

I have finished the last of my History which extends to March 4 
1909 and shall publish the volume in the autumn.” I shall write 
no more. I began on my literary life in 1885 and when this volume 
is published shall have had 37 years of it and shall attain the age 
of 74. Sir George Trevelan® [sic} wrote to Theodore Roosevelt 
that he knew of no good serious book written in English after the 
writer had passed 70 and I am following pretty nearly his ad- 
vice. Dr. Weir Mitchell, who desired me to write the Life of 
Washington,‘ said, however, if I continued on contemporary history 
I must take the next steamer to Europe. Perhaps I shall be in Europe 
when this volume appears as Europe seems to be getting over her 
stirring-up a bit. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, January 17, 1922. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Yours of recent date dwelling largely and 
feelingly upon the death of your estimable Sister, Mrs M. A. Hanna, 
was duly received. Death is always sad and admonishes us that 
we too sooner or later must answer the summons. While there is 
great divergence of opinion among many learned men about the 
mysteries of the “great beyond,” all agree that there is a “Supreme 
Being.” I am willing to grant to each and everyone the right to 
their opinion, but so far as I am concerned I am following the 
teachings of those I loved most dearly, Mother and Father, and as 

2 The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (New York, 1922). 

3 George Otto Trevelyan, the English historian, a good friend of both Rhodes and 
Roosevelt. 

4Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell, physician and writer of poetry and fiction. His interest 


in Washington resulted from the fact that he had used the first president as a 
character in some of his historical novels. 
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it is Our greatest desire to be with those we love I am endeavoring 
each day to live my religion “in their way,” the great Methodist 
Church. If they were right through Gods help I intend to be, if 
they were wrong I shall be content to be with them. Mrs Hanna 
was a good, big, charitable woman and while here in Cleveland 
did much for humanity. She was of the “Salt of the Earth” and 
very kind to me, especially in my appeals for the worthy poor and 
the Home for Aged Colored People. Everyone here was shocked at 
her death and all of your old friends deeply sympathize with you, 
in your bereavement, and fervently join in prayer that She receives 
the reward to which she is justly entitled. “Rest to her ashes, Peace 
to her soul.” S$. T. Everett was buried yesterday—a varied career 
and one best to envelope with [the} “mantle of charity.” 

I congratulate you upon the finish of your History. It has been 
a long time since I did the heavy. And as you must know feel proud 
of my labor. Thirty four years of hard ernest [séc} work in behalf 
of humanity justly entitles anyone to a well earned rest. I sincerely 
hope that Providence may spare you for a long long time, that 
you may receive the just reward from humanity for the many sac- 
rifices made to give them an unbiased history of the period that you 
have covered. May your shadow never grow less. I am very gratified 
to learn that Mrs Rhodes has improved in help [sic} and I think 
your conclusion of a European tour a fitting climax to your great 
accomplishment. Even though you say nothing about seeking a 
nullification of the XVIII Amendment for the time being. Sorry 
that I can’t join you, and more sorry that you cannot ship me a few 
cases of the “Nectar fit for the Gods”. 

I note with amusement Gompers attempt to resurrect the dry 
bones of Mr Wilson from the political graveyard.’ Egotist as Mr 
Wilson is, he could have rehabilitated himself to some extent, had 
he been big enough to say that he was willing to abide by the will 
of the majority, and to time for vindication. 

The association of Nations bids fair to go through, and despite 


1 Sylvester T. Everett of Cleveland, an early business associate of Mark Hanna. ; 

2 Speaking at Washington's National Theater at the launching of the campaign 
for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Gompers said, “Woodrow Wilson is coming 
back.” 
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Japanese and French objections*—wholly political to gain some 
point—Disarmament will be accomplished. The Irish question good 
as settled,* and the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill to be enacted this 
week’ all portend to a reestablishment of Peaceful and Normal con- 
ditions. Civilization has had an awful shake-up. There was a time 
when the whole world trembled and as you said we could not 
withstand another World War. There seems to be an awakening 
to the fact and the disposition to get together. Harding has done 
well so far, but he sadly needs a strong man, as was Mr Hanna, 
to help him with Congress. I know the “holier than thou’ tactics 
of some of our Senators in the Newberry case amused you. Newberry 
is either a grandson or nephew of Mr T. P. Handy whom you knew, 
and is a pretty decent gentleman. While you failed to state the date 
of your sailing, I bespeak for you a safe and pleasant voyage and 
trust that you and Mrs Rhodes will be greatly benefitted by the trip. 


Myers TO RuHopes, Cleveland, January 24, 1922. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 am enclosing a note rec'd this A. M. from Hon 
Newton D. Baker formerly Secy of War. As I have written you 
before, Mr Baker is an ardent admirer of yours and a great student 
of your “History.” Without any violation of the ethics of propriety, 
I sent to Mr Baker (through his law partner, another admirer) 
your letter, to read of your conclusion to write no more.’ In re- 





3 The naval limitation treaty, signed on February 6, 1922, at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference, established maximum capital ship tonnages for the United 
States and Great Britain at 525,000 tons, for Japan at 315,000 tons, and for France 
and Italy at 175,000 tons. The Japanese had sought equality with the British and 
Americans, and France also objected to her quota, seeking an authorization for 
500,000 tons. 

4 The Dail Eireann on January 7, 1922, accepted the treaty signed by Irish and 
British representatives the previous December which granted southern Ireland dominion 
status as the Irish Free State. 

5 The anti-lynching bill sponsored by Congressman Leonidas C. Dyer would have 
required the states to make every reasonable effort to prevent lynchings or pay heavy 
fines that would be turned over to the victims’ families. Participation in lynchings 
was to be punishable by life imprisonment. The Dyer bill passed the house of repre- 
sentatives on January 26, 1922, but was pigeonholed in the senate judiciary committee. 


1 Rhodes’s letter of December 27, 1921. 
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turning the same Mr Baker sent the enclosure, and it being, as it 
is, an expression from the heart of one proud of your accomplish- 
ment, and full of sympathy, I trust it will be as pleasing as it is 
to me. Kindly keep it. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, February 7, 1922. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: The enclosed editorial from the Plain Dealer of 
this date is very commendatory of the achievements of the Peace 
Conference, and bears out the forecast I made of the Conference 
in my last letter. Editorials of this nature will go far toward in- 
fluencing the action of the Senate. Of course, the “irreconcilables” 
will have their say and make much noise. Let us hope for humanity’s 
sake, that their noise will be like “the frogs in the farmers pond” 
when the role [sic} for ratification is taken. Mr Harding has done 
well so far, even though he lacks capacity. How much he will 
listen to his Cabinet or be influenced by their judgement it is hard 
[to} foresee or predict. The strong man, Mr Hughes, is capable of 
maneuvering the Treaties through the Senate, if Mr Harding will 
permit. How much influence Mr Lodge retains is problematical 
since the death of Knox and Penrose.’ Does not the deaths of these 
two Senators, establish a record? (The first time in History that 
any State lost both Senators through death while in office and both 
of the new Senators holding office by virtue of appointment) .? 

Mr and Mrs D. Z. Norton are making the African Tourist Trip 
and will visit Mr Laurence Norton at Paris before they return. I 
told him that I would advise you. So if perchance you sail before 
their return you can reach them through Laurence at The Embassy. 
J. B. Savage your old landlord on Euclid passed away yesterday. 

1 Senator Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania died on October 12, 1921; Senator 
Boies Penrose of the same state, on December 21, 1921. 

2 This event was not as unusual as Myers supposed. But the Pennsylvania case was 
especially remarkable for the fact that William E. Crow, appointed to fill Knox's 


seat, also died before an election could be held. Thus, within the space of ten months, 
the governor appointed three senators. 
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Myers To Ruopes, Cleveland, April 10, 1922. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Yours of March 19th’ duly received and as 
usual read with much interest. As I predicted Mr Hughes was 
successful in having his Treaties approved by the Senate and Mr 
Harding wisely refrained from trying to force favorable action by 
the Senate. Borah, Johnson, et al, like the “farmers load of frogs” 
shot their wad and when the votes were counted, had about as 
many as the farmer had frogs.’ Personally I regard Mr Hughes as 
the strongest man in the administration. The democrats under and 
by Mr Wilson’s direction, will give Senator Lodge the fight of his 
life, in their effort to vindicate Mr Wilson. Mr Lodge will win out 
because he will have the people with him—not because he is Mr 
Lodge, but because the people, the C. P., like to be on the winning 
side.* No one likes to tie to a dead one, and Democracy— 
Wilsonian democracy—is dead. The Republicans will lose a good 
many Districts next Fall. This is to be expected and the fool action 
of non construction upon the part of the House, will be responsible 
for the same.* The Rep majority is to[o} unwieldy for beneficial 
Party results. We may lose a few Senators—especially through their 
inability to Newberryize their campaign. If memory serves me right, 
I think that the first lavish use of money was in the H. B. Payne 
Senatorial campaign. Of course, we used some little in the 1897-98 
campaign in Ohio, but that was justifiable. We had to fight the 
devil with his own medicine and we licked him—hence the justi- 
fication. Sen Newberry is a nephew of Mr T. P. Handy the veteran 
deceased Cleveland banker. Mr Lodge and his friends will have to 


1 This letter is not in the Myers papers. 

2 All the Washington treaties were easily ratified. The isolationists, led by Borah 
and Johnson, directed their greatest efforts against the four-power treaty, which ob- 
ligated the United States, Great Britain, France, and Japan to “consult’’ among them- 
_— if another power threatened any one of them, yet it was approved by a vote 
of 67 to 27. 

3 In the 1922 Massachusetts senatorial election Lodge defeated William A. Gaston, 
a Boston banker, by a narrow margin. 

4 Myers is evidently referring to the refusal of the house committee on the census 
to report a bill providing for the reapportionment of congressional districts. Myers 
was particularly interested in the question because of the effort of Massachusetts con- 
gressman George H. Tinkham to add to the bill a provision reducing the repre- 
sentation of states that did not permit unrestricted voting by Negroes. 
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spend some money but it too will be justifiable because of Mr 
Wilson’s interference. In Ohio, no one aside from Burton appears 
to be strong enough to defeat Pommerane.* He has made good and 
is far and above the strongest man Ohio has had since Mr Hanna. 
Big business has confidence in Pommerane and will support him. 
We have as many Gubertorial [sic] Candidates as we have days in 
the week, including a colored man, Henry Clay Smith.° Ohio will 
go Rep this Fall, but as I said above there is grave danger about 
the Senatorship. The business outlook is fair, despite the coal strike 
and industrial unrest. 1922 bids fair to be the year for America 
to again find herself, through everyone getting all discord and 
unrest out of their system. There is plenty of money in the country, 
but little demand for commodities. Rumored here that some of 
our Steel Mills are going to start up after Easter. 

Well I suppose that you are very busy preparing and getting 
ready for your contemplated trip. Through Mr Pollack and Miss 
Phelps who was visiting at the Pollack home, I learn that you will 
sail May 15th. I trust that Mrs Rhodes has fully recovered from 
the attack of “grip.” I had a good dose of it and had to recourse 
to John Barley Corn toddies. I found it very efficatious [sic] and 
regret the day to see his final passing. I know that you will cer- 
tainly welcome the hour when you cross the 3 mile limit. I certainly 
would like to be around. Tourist{s} from Cuba and other moist 
and fertile Island{s} bring back such glowing accounts of good 
times spent and good fellowship enjoyed that it makes one sick 
and weary of this arid waste. Beer & Light wines will get a big 
vote in Ohio. Sometimes I stop and think what might have been 
had the U. S. spent 1/10 of the money, backed up with an or- 
ganization like it has to enforce the 18th Amendment, upon the 
enforcement of the 14th & 15th amendment[s}. Together with my 
people I join in saying, O! Lord how long. I wish you and Mrs 
Rhodes good health, a pleasant and helpful trip and through 
God’s goodness a safe and happy return. 

5 Actually, the Republican candidate for the senatorship was Simeon D. Fess. He 
defeated Atlee Pomerene by about 50,000 votes. 

6 The Republican candidates for the gubernatorial nomination in 1922, in addition 
to Smith, were Carmi A. Thompson, Charles L. Knight, Harvey C. Smith, Homer C. 


Durand, Rupert D. Beetham, and D. W. Williams. Thompson won the nomination, 
but lost the election to Democrat A. V. Donahey. 
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RHODES TO MyEeERs, Boston, May 6, 1922. 


My dear George: I have your valued favor of 10th ult which I 
have carefully read. My wife and I expect to sail on May 31 for 
Havre; how long we shall be away remains yet to be decided. 

Senator Lodge will be reelected Senator this autumn although 
many aspiring Democrats are willing to take the chance of beating 
him. There was a lavish use of money by Senator Payne to get the 
Democratic nomination for Senator when the Democrats had the 
legislature. This weakened his influence in the Senate for his 
count[r}y and party. I am surprised to hear you “used some little” 
in the campaign of 1897-98. I had supposed that all of Uncle Mark’s 
employment of money was justifiable. You will have [to} go further 
back in history to know of the lavish use of money before Senator 
Payne. You must study Senator Seward’s trials in New York,’ the 
Barnum-English contest for the Democratic nomination in Conn.,? 
Brice’s unblushing attempt in your own State,* Pendleton’s do.* and 
so on. One thing about Payne’s was that it was open. But as you 
well know the use of money to be justifiable must be secret, you 
must not let your left hand know what the right hand doeth. I am 
sorry about Senator Newberry, who is a gentleman. He was badiy 
deceived and his eagerness to be Senator caused him to make an 
awkward use of money. Nevertheless he is a great burden for the 
party to carry, and I could wish we did not have it. 

You are quite right; it is silly to enforce the XVIII amendment 
while the second section of the XIV and the XV remain a dead 
letter. Keep harping on that string and line up all of the colored 
voters. How ridiculous it is so long as the XVIII is on the statute- 
book it must be enforced while no regard is paid to the 2d sect. 
of the XIV and the XV. The difference is a majority of the voters 

1In 1854 William H. Seward won reelection to the senate from New York by 
“shrewd subterranean work" among the Know-Nothing element in the state legislature. 

2 James Edward English and William Henry Barnum sought the Democratic nomi- 
— for senator from Connecticut in 1876. Barnum won, and was elected to the 
* Calvi Stewart Brice, Ohio lawyer and railroad man, was elected to the senate 
in . 


4 George Hunt Pendleton, Democratic candidate for vice president in 1864, was 
elected to the senate from Ohio in 1878. 
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favor such action, including of course 34 of the women, who I 
think are for the XVIII. 

There will be no difference in my drinking habits when I cross 
the 3 mile limit except that I shall imbibe milder fluids. I shall 
be glad to get a whack again at my favorite wines and leave off 
spirits and mineral water. 

Morality seems to be going down hill fast & we must give to the 
fanatics sincerity in the attempt to check the tendency by Prohibition. 
Did they think straight and see clear they would know that their 
darling prohibition only accelerated the pace. I suspect our civili- 
zation will go. It is so based on European that any attempt to revive 
it will be hopeless. So stick to your John Barley Corn but beware 
of wood alcohol. You had better drink “honest water that ne'er 
yet left a man in the mire.” 


My ers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, May 22, 1922. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Your very interesting favor of the 6th was 
duly received and I shall follow your advice relative to the 14th & 
15th amendments as against the 18th. Like you, I know that public 
sentiment can set aside the enforcement of law, no matter how 
righteous it may be, and the only way to create sentiment against 
the 18th Amendment is to enforce it as some of these moral fana- 
tics are endeavoring to do. When it becomes sufficiently odious 
then the proletariat will arise in their might and smite it as David 
did the Philistines. How much liquor figured in the Ind and Penna 
results I have been unable to determine, but I have learned that 
the better and thinking colored people supported Sen New, but 
the rank and file went to Mr Beveridge’ as a rebuke to Mr Harding, 
who so far has given us but little recognition. The Ohio Negro 
is up in arms, but has not decided which way to turn. If Walter 
Brown,” a former close friend [of} Mr Roosevelt, enters the race 
1 Albert J. Beveridge defeated Harry S. New for the Republican senatorial nomi- 
nation in Indiana in 1922, but lost the election to Democrat Samuel M. Ralston. 


2 Walter F. Brown of Toledo, a former candidate for the Republican senatorial 
nomination. 
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against Mr Fess, Brown will get the Negro vote. Whether Mr 
Brown or anyone, aside from Mr Burton, who has declined to be a 
candidate, can defeat Mr Pommerane, is largely problematical. Sen 
Pommerane is strong with the Business men and manufacturers. I 
don’t know how he stands with the farmers, who as you know cut 
quite a figure in Ohio politics, but I do know that should Sen 
Pommerane declare for the Dyer Bill (Anti-Lynch & Mob law) 
that he will secure a large following from the colored people, es- 
pecially the Methodist & Baptist. Personally I can’t see at this time, 
how they are going to beat Sen Pommerane. I suppose you have 
read of the Daugherty expose;* this was nothing new to me. Sen 
Dick told me about it at the time it occurred, how Daugherty had 
imposed upon Mr Taft & etc. Of course you know how Daugherty 
imposed upon Uncle Mark in the campaign of 1897-98, to the tune 
of $7,500 which he claimed as a retainer fee. Strange part about it, 
neither Uncle Mark nor Our committze, (State Ex Com) retained 
him. Uncle Mark said pay the and let him 
go. I still have Uncle Mark’s letter verifying this. Daugherty will 
not quit and I don’t think that Harding will ask him to. Pinchot'’s 
comeback‘ has set the Old Guard to thinking. They have no Penrose 
to fall back on now. Penrose was to Penna what Uncle Mark was 
to the Republican Party and neither of them left a successor. I read 
with much interest the article on Penrose in the Mirrors of 
Washington.® He was a Harvard man. Well, while you are away I 
shall keep the “home fires burning” and if anything of unusual in- 
terest developes [sic] send it to you. As I said in my previous letter, 
you and Mrs Rhodes have my best wishes and prayers for a safe 
journey and a happy return. This time above all others, you should 
feel freer and have a better time because you have done with your 
labor. I hope at some time to hear from you and trust that 
Providence will be kind to both of you. 





3 Attorney General Daugherty was accused by Michigan Congressman Roy O. 
Woodruff of holding up the prosecution of cases involving frauds in war contracts. 
The most important case involved the Lincoln Motor Company, charged with re- 
ceiving overpayments exceeding nine million dollars. 

4 Gifford Pinchot had just won the Republican gubernatorial nomination in 
Pennsylvania. 

5 Mirrors of Washington, 229-245. 
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Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, February 16, 1923. 


My dear Mr. Rhodes: | am writing to thank you for the last 
“volume”, “The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations”, and to 
assure you of my grateful appreciation of the most gracious ac- 
knowledgment that “I have given your [sic] useful suggestions”’.’ 

Entering the national political arena in 1892 as an alternate dele- 
gate from the 21st Ohio Congressional District, but serving as a 
delegate in the Republican National Convention of 1892, held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and my vote in the Ohio Delegation meeting 
bringing the McKinley-Hanna organization into being over the 
existing Foraker-Bushnell organization by a vote of 23 to 22, 
brought me to the attention of both Governor McKinley and Mr. 
Hanna in a more personal way than my previous thirteen years 
acquaintance. From then until the death of both, I enjoyed perhaps 
a closer unbroken persona’ and confidential relation with Mr. 
Hanna, than was accorded to but few. As you know, I knew Mr. 
Hanna; there was a mutuality of feeling existing between us, es- 
pecially in the pre-convention campaign of 1896, and as you also 
know, I did no little in assisting Mr. Hanna in bringing about 
McKinley's nomination at St. Louis. 

I served Mr. Hanna because I loved him and the lure of the game. 
The services rendered in the Ohio Senatorial contest of 1897-98, 
would be gladly rendered again could history repeat itself. 

Both Mr. Hanna as a friend, and Mr. McKinley as President, 
repeatedly offered and desired to take care of me politically, but 
fortunately being in a business that was far more remunerative than 
any position that either would have given me, I declined. The too 
short political career of both, justified my conclusion to stick to 
business, and I voluntarily retired from the game after Mr. Hanna 
died. 

This association and experience makes this last volume of no little 
import and interest to me. 

Having given you my conception of Mr. Hanna in criticism of 
Croly’s Life of M. A. Hanna, and fully appreciating the difference 
between biography and history, I am particularly pleased with your 


1JIn a brief statement in the last volume of his History (p. 309), Rhodes said, 
“I am indebted to George A. Myers of Cleveland for useful suggestions.” 
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tribute to his worth.? You have, in a more concrete way, accorded 
to Mr. Hanna the place he will fill in history. No gush, no coloring, 
no exaggerating, but in plain unbiased, unvarnished and undeniable 
facts, given to him the credit which was justly his in the McKinley 
campaigns, the building of the Panama Canal and his relation to 
Labor and Capital. While, as you say, he was no scholar, he pos- 
sessed remarkable mentality coupled with his lack of fear, honesty 
of purpose and faith in himself and his methods, [which} made 
him a giant in his era and the dominant figure in the Republican 
Party. 

You will remember the exceptions I took to Thayer's scurrilous 
allusion to Mr. Hanna in his Life and Letters of John Hay and in 
which you concurred and I can only add to what you have said, that 
Mr. Hanna being a shrewd business man, possessing a keen insight 
coupled with consumate [sic] tact and political sagacity, applied the 
organizing methods of business to the politics of his day, and was 
successful. 

Mr. Hanna was the ideal “Boss”, he never failed a friend nor 
hesitated to punish an enemy; being of the old order, he had little 
use for Civil Service and believed to the victor belonged the spoils. 

You have been most gracious to Senator Foraker and viewed 
solely from a historians standpoint, as you have, will send his name 
down through the annals of time as a real statesman, the Foraker 
Act® contributing largely. 

Foraker was a likeable man, with a host of friends and possessed 
many beautiful traits, but as he once said to me of Senator Chas. 
Dick, ‘He would not stay hitched”, neither would he. He gave Mr. 
Hanna no little concern. Mr. Hanna in many ways endeavored to 
gain his confidence and friendship, but damn him, as Uncle Mark 
said to me of his duplicity, incidental to and after the Ohio State 
Convention of 1903* (upon my furnishing the evidence), “It will 
be fight from this out”. 

2 Rhodes began The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations with a sketch of 
Hanna (pp. 1-11). 

3 The Foraker act of 1900 established civil government in Puerto Rico. 

4In 1903 Hanna hesitated to endorse Theodore Roosevelt's bid for renomination, 
but did not wish to take a definite stand on the subject. By precipitating the issue, 


Foraker made Hanna's position untenable, and the Ohio Republican convention of 
1903 endorsed Roosevelt for president. 
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Mr. Hanna died, and Roosevelt, after using him against Hanna, 
turned upon Foraker. The Standard Oil letters contributing to his 
undoing,® though to every negro, Foraker’s defense of the 25th U. S. 
Infantry in the Brownsville affair® endeared him to their hearts, 
and at the mention of his name, all reverently bow. 

You are very kind to John Hay. Clearly a past master as a 
diplomat, and with but few equals in statecraft, he has left his 
“imprint in the sands of time”. Hay to me was petulant and un- 
approachable by the proletariat. I knew him in the days of the old 
Weddell Barber Shop. He was very exacting in the service desired 
and a hard man to wait upon. I had little use for him and saw but 
little of him after his removal to Washington. 

It is very amusing to read some of Kohlsaat’s contributions to 
The Saturday Evening Post, in which he appropriates the glory for 
the Gold plank of 1896." This is fallacious and misleading and I 
am inclined to your version. I was there, and from personal knowl- 
edge would concede the honor to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Kohlsaat did help McKinley financially in conjunction with Mr. 
Hanna and Mr. Myron T. Herrick,* but he is too ambiguous in his 
rash vaporings about McKinley and Roosevelt submitting all of 
their speeches to him before delivery. I fear that as my friend 


Elbert Hubbard used to say, “that he takes himself too damn 
serious”. 

I first met Major McKinley in the early 80's, when he was in 
Congress. He was always the same and a very lovable man. As the 
acquaintance between him and Mr. Hanna ripened, I got to see much 


5 During the 1908 campaign certain letters written to Foraker by John D. Archbold 
of the Standard Oil Company were published which showed that Foraker had been in 
the Standard’s employ, and that Archbold had loaned Foraker $50,000. 

6 In 1906 President Roosevelt had caused three companies of Negro troops to be 
dishonorably discharged for rioting in Brownsville, Texas, despite the fact that it 
was impossible to prove which, if any, of these soldiers had taken part in the riot. 
Foraker made a national issue of his action, and pretty effectively demonstrated that 
the soldiers had been innocent. 

7H. H. Kohlsaat wrote a series of reminiscent articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post, which he later published under the title, From McKinley to Harding (New 
York, 1923). Among many other things, he claimed he had written the important 
pe of the 1896 Republican convention that committed the party to the gold 
standard. 

8 The failure of a friend whose notes he had endorsed bankrupted McKinley in 
1893, threatening to end his promising political career. A group of friends, including 
those named here, raised the money necessary to pay McKinley's debts. 
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of him and was one of the delegates to the Ohio State Convention 
that nominated him for Governor of Ohio. As a member of the Ohio 
Delegation of 1892 at Minneapolis, of which he was chairman, I 
voted with the said delegation over his protest, to nominate him 
for the Presidency. I also voted for his renomination as an alternate 
delegate at large from Ohio in the Philadelphia Convention of 1900. 

As you know, I rendered Mr. Hanna much assistance in reaching 
and dealing with the prominent leaders of my people in the South, 
ptior to and incidental to the St. Louis Convention of 1896. As 
I have previously stated, after his nomination McKinley came per- 
sonally and offered me anything that I desired, within reason. I 
declined, with the request that he make good every promise he had 
given, and he did. Of course, as you know, Mr. Hanna made no 
promises, hence many from the South took my word and received 
their reward. 

You have made more of McKinley than Olcott. Reading after 
you, one is prone to regard McKinley, for his record and achieve- 
ments, as one of the few notable presidents. Of course, it was an 
open secret that McKinley did not want to “war” with Spain, neither 
did “Uncle Mark’’. It was forced upon him and he made the most 
of it, and happily for us, it was brought to a short conclusion. 

McKinley was honest, though he seemed to lack decision; con- 
trary to Uncle Mark’s rough brusque way, McKinley could say 
“no” in such a gracious manner that one almost felt like thanking 
him for saying it. Utterly free from any tendency to give offense, a 
real christian gentleman, that to know him as I did, was to love, 
and I heartily concur in all the good things you have said of him 
and his administration. 

Like you, I think that Roosevelt studied hard to be like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and sought to emulate them. He became a 
great big man, “an actionist’”. Though evading personal acquain- 
tance, I really admired the man for his sincerity and honesty. His 
mind once made up, was like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
unchangeable. He did not love Hanna, because he feared him, and 
by the same token, though saner in the abstract, could see no good 
in Wilson because he envied him to the extent of being fearful 
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that Wilson, with a greater mentality, receiving credit due him for 
his “Fourteen Points”, would supersede him in the annals of time. 
Wilson’s action in forcing the Adamson law down the throats of 
Congress and jamming it to constitutionality through the U. S. 
Supreme Court, together with his conduct in concluding the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and his advocacy of the League of Nations, will, as 
at present, cause future generations to revere the memory of 
Roosevelt far longer, but unjustly best. 

I like your commendation of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Few are 
willing to concede him his justly earned position in history. While 
some of his transactions, perhaps, could not withstand the search- 
light of publicity today, he got away with them, amassed enormous 
wealth and has done and [is} still doing a world of good along 
educational and philanthropic lines for humanity. As an appendage 
to what you have said, I would add that he has the milk of human 
kindness in his heart and the world is better off for his having 
lived. May his shadow never grow less. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I have endeavored to give 
you commendation for the good things you have said of those 
with whom it was my good fortune to come in close touch and 
confidential personal contact, and I wish to add that this last 
volume, which I shall reread with the same eagerness for light and 
truth as I did at first, appeals to me more than any of the previous. 
I congratulate you upon the finish of your life’s work and it is my 
sincere wish that An All Wise Providence will extend you a long 
and happy life. Of course much of this happy life depends upon 
your stay abroad. Here we are still in the throes of a hypocritical 
enforcement of the 18th Amendment, which your friend Nicholas 
Murray Butler says, ‘Can no more be enforced than the 14th and 
15th Amendments”. 

I am enclosing some clippings from the Cleveland papers anent 
your work, and one other, which I hope will be of interest. I sin- 
cerely hope that the health of Mrs. Rhodes is much improved and 
that she may be permanently benefited by the change of scene. You 
have earned a long rest and I know ere this, have begun to feel its 
benefits. I certainly envy you of the privilege at pleasure to regale 
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yourself with the Sparkling Vintage and good old honest Hague & 
Hague [sic]. If I remember a’right, you preferred the “‘still wine” 
and a little Cognac... .° 


RHODES TO Myers, Nice, France, March 11, 1923. 


My dear George: I was delighted to get your long letter with its 
analysis of the characters I have treated in my last volume. I thank 
you very much for this as I know that few of my readers have so 
true an appreciation of what I have tried to set forth. 

I suspect that I feel a little strain of writing these twelve volumes 
although I had an able assistant in doing the heavy work for them. 
First my eyes succumbed but I came across a clever oculist who 
averred that I had overworked the eyes and that they needed rest. 
Then I had the “flu” was in the house for 12 days but luckily 
only in bed for one. Again I had a clever practitioner who got me 
through as well as one of my Boston friends could. But I am not 
yet boasting as I may still have a relapse. 


I am sorry to have put so much personal matter in this letter 
but it is to explain why I do not discuss some of the matters with 
you which you have so ably set forth. 


9 This letter of Myers was typewritten, hence the change in punctuation and 
paragraphing. 





Baseball’s First Professional Manager 


By HAROLD SEYMOUR* 


It is fairly common knowledge that Ohio holds the distinction 
of fielding the first admittedly professional team in baseball his- 
tory, the Cincinnati Red Stockings.’ It is less well known that the 
manager of that famous team was perhaps the outstanding baseball 
figure of his time. Harry Wright's career spanned the amateur and 
early professional periods of baseball and provided a link between 
the two. He glimpsed the possibilities of transforming a simple, 
amateur game into a paying business enterprise. Yet he never com- 
pletely shed the amateur code and remained an honest and con- 
scientious leader in an era of abuses. 

This pioneer of America’s “national game’ was born an English- 
man, and began his athletic career not in baseball but in cricket.’ 
Wright came to this country as a baby from Sheffield, England, 
where his father, Samuel Wright, had been a celebrated cricket 
player. In 1856, when he was twenty-one years old, Harry became 
a full-fledged member of the St. George Cricket Club of Staten 
Island, New York. Two years later he joined the Knickerbocker 

*Harold Seymour, a former professor of history, until recently was executive vice 
president of a Cleveland business organization. His article is based in part upon a Ph.D. 
thesis now in preparation under the direction of Professor Paul W. Gates at Cornell 
University. 

1 For a general account of early Cincinnati baseball history, see Harry Ellard, 
Base Ball in Cincinnati, A History (Cincinnati, 1907), and a clipping dated August 
21, 1870, in Volume XIX of the Henry Chadwick Scrapbooks in the New York 
Public Library. A recent popular account is Lee Allen, The Cincinnati Reds (New 
York, 1948). 

2 Except where otherwise indicated, biographical information is based on the 


Dictionary of American Biography's sketch and an obituary in the New York Times, 
October 4, 1895. His full name was William Henry Wright. 
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Base Ball Club,* the first organized baseball team of which there 
is any evidence.* 

The Knickerbockers were an aggregation of gentlemen—profes- 
sional men, merchants, and white-collar workers—who gathered 
regularly for baseball matches among themselves and occasionally 
with other nines. They looked upon baseball as an opportunity for 
recreation, social intercourse, and genteel relaxation. Organized like 
any social or fraternal body, they had an elaborate constitution and 
set of by-laws; and in 1845 they drew up the first comprehensive, 
written rules of play, which have continued to be the basic, familiar 
features of modern baseball.° 

For a time Wright was torn between his first love, cricket, and 
the new fad, baseball, with the result that he missed many of the 
Knickerbocker meetings® and the club could not depend on him.' 
But there was never any question of Harry Wright's value to a 
baseball team. When he did play, Harry was a member of the first 
nine; and Mr. M. Davis, a fellow member, volunteered to withdraw 
whenever Wright could play.* Upon one occasion, the Knicker- 
bockers even postponed a game until a later day because of his 
absence from the city.° 

Like most players, Harry had both strong points and weaknesses 
on the field. Although he was a fine “general player” and covered 
center field ‘‘very effectively,” he was a rather “poor thrower and 
runner.”?° Neither was he a superior batter, but he sometimes 


3 “Knickerbocker Base Ball Club of New York Club Book, 1854-1859 and 1859- 
1868,” two volumes of manuscript in the New York Public Library. 

4 The Olympic Club of Philadelphia was organized about 1833, but this was a 
“town ball” as distinguished from a “base ball” club. See Charles A. Peverelly, The 
Book of American Pastimes, Containing a History of the Principal Base-Ball, Cricket, 
Rowing, and Yachting Clubs of the United States (New York, 1866), 472-474; and 
Henry Chadwick, The Game of Baseball (New York, 1868), 9, 10. 

5 In addition to the Knickerbocker Club Book cited in footnote 3 above, see the 
“Knickerbocker Base Ball Club of New York Game Book, 1845-1866" (in five 
volumes) and the ‘By-Laws, Regulations and Rules of the Knickerbocker Base Ball 
= of New York” (New York, 1858), both in manuscript in the New York Public 
Library. 

6 Knickerbocker Club Book, 1859-1868. 

1 [bid., pp. 213-214. 

8 [bid., 214. 

9 bid., 222. 

10 Birchard A. Hayes’s Scrapbook of newspaper clippings on the Cincinnati Reds 
in 1870 in the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, Fremont, Ohio. 
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batted well in a close game."* As a pitcher, he was one of the very 
first to use the change-of-pace strategy.’* Calling him “probably the 
trickiest pitcher . . . in the United States,” a contemporary recorded 
that his “dew drops” (slow pitches) were a mystery to the crack 
batters of the time.’* 

He was described as a tall, good-looking man, who dressed very 
neatly and was “somewhat clerical in appearance.”** Well built (in 
his prime he stood five feet, nine and three-quarter inches tall, and 
weighed one hundred sixty pounds)*® and very graceful, Wright 
indeed presented a striking figure on the field, with his sideburns, 
long mustache, and tuft of beard. During the winter off-season, 
when not occupied with baseball or cricket, he practiced his trade 
as a jeweler. 

In August 1865 he was engaged as a player and instructor for 
the Union Cricket Club of Cincinnati at a salary of $1,200.'* In- 
sight into Wright’s careful business habits is revealed by his state- 
ment of traveling expenses, dated April 2, 1866: 


To Union Cricket Club 
Fare & expenses of Harry Wright, Wife 
and Family from New York to Cincinnati 79.50 
Received 100.00 
79.50 
~ 20.501 


At the time Wright accepted his new post, Cincinnatians were 
already thoroughly familiar with the game of baseball. Both town 
ball and baseball were known to them at least as early as 1860.'® 
After the Civil War, Cincinnati's first regular baseball organization, 


11 [bid. 

12 Chadwick Scrapbooks, I, 97. Change-of-pace is the skillful variation of the speed 
of the pitcher's delivery while using the same throwing motion, in order to upset 
the batter’s timing, causing him to swing too soon or too late and consequently with 
less effective results. This is probably the most effective pitching device of any. 

13 Hayes Scrapbook. 

14 Chadwick Scrapbooks, XIV. 

15 George Wright, Record of the Boston Base Ball Club Since Its Organization, 
with a Sketch of All Its Players for 1871, 72, 73, 74, and Other Items of Interest 
(Boston, 1874), 9. ; 

16 Ellard, Base Ball in Cincinnati, 43. 

17 In the Harry Wright Correspondence in the New York Public Library. 

18 Ellard, Base Ball in Cincinnati, 30, 34. 
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the Live Oak Base Ball Club, was formed.’® Shortly thereafter, 
in July 1866, the Cincinnati Base Ball Club, complete with con- 
stitution and by-laws, was organized at a meeting of several promi- 
nent citizens in the law offices of Tilden, Sherman, and Moulton. 
Its personnel, composed mostly of professional men, especially 
members of the bar; its alliance with the local cricket club, many 
of whose members joined the baseball! club; the distinct recreational 
and social character of its activity—these determined the early 
tone of the Cincinnati organization. Even its simple membership 
form, politely worded in red script, might have been used by the 
Knickerbockers: 


Cincinnati... 18 


Dear Sir 
At a meeting of the Cincinnati Base Ball Club 


you were duly elected an active member thereof. 
Enclosed you will please find statement of 
Club charges for ensuing year. 
By calling upon the Treasurer and paying same 
you will receive member's ticket. 
Yours respectfully, 
Harry Wright 2° 


The amateur spirit of the Cincinnatis is perhaps more eloquently 
portrayed in an account of the victorious aftermath of a game won 
at Louisville in 1867. To celebrate their triumph the Red Stockings 
held a banquet on shipboard during the course of the return journey. 
The presence of a number of female passengers on board was so 
crucial that 


the mind of the captain was very much exercised lest the exhuberant [sic] 
spirits of the victors would disturb his fair passengers, and he made the request 
that there should be no undue noise or hilarity. With gentlemanly sense of 
honor, the victorious Red Stockings promised faithfully that the strictest 


19 An informal group preceded it, the Buckeye Baseball Club, which had begun as 
a town ball team. 

20 In Wright Correspondence. For samples of printed amateur membership forms, 
notices of meetings, and notification of election to office, see Chadwick Scrapbooks, 
XXVI. 
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decorum should be observed. This banquet stands on record as being the 
most unique, as well as the most silent one ever celebrated. Voices modulated 
to the lowest tone when toasts were proposed, no clinking glasses gave 
forth a sound, while “Hip, hip, hurrah!” was uttered in the most quiet 
manner. Champagne flowed freely, but the remarkable repression of ebul- 
lition of feeling among the Red Stockings seemed to temper the effect. 
The captain afterwards made the remark that it was the stillest party he 
ever saw, where so much wine was present.?4 


In those early days, men who could not leave their business dur- 
ing working hours were known to rise at 4 A.M. in order to 
play baseball before breakfast—‘Morning Glories” versus “Wide 
Awakes.”’*? Enthusiasm for baseball in Cincinnati and neighboring 
areas may also be gauged by “The Great Baseball Tournament” 
held in September 1867, in which twenty-four local and outside 
teams contested, and which was attended by “immense” crowds, 
including ‘“‘more than five thousand ladies.” 

In the years immediately following the Civil War the course of 
Cincinnati baseball was not different from that of other com- 
munities. Representatives were sent to the conventions of the 
National Association of Base Ball Players, which had been or- 

anized in 1857.7* Forty-three Ohio teams banded together in 
& 8 
September 1867 at Cincinnati to form a state association.?® That 
winter, George F. Sands represented them as a delegate to the 
national association and had the honor of being elected its 
president.”® 

But the amateur clubs and associations, which had increased so 
rapidly in the post-Civil War years,?* were soon threatened by an 
encroaching professionalism. Before its inexorable onslaught the 

21 Ellard, Base Ball in Cincinnati, 44-47. 

22 Ibid, 55. 

23 [bid., 55-56. 

24 Porter's Spirit of the Times (New York), January 31, 1857. 

25 Ellard, Base Ball in Cincinnati, 59-60. 

26 “List of Officers of the National Association Since Its Formation in 1858,” in 
Constitution and By-Laws of the National Association of Base Ball Players with the 
Rules and Regulations of the Game of Base Ball for 1869 (New York, 1869), 10. 

27 Contemporary baseball guides and minutes of the convention meetings give figures 


on the number of clubs and associations, but they are in some disagreement on the 
exact number of clubs represented each year. 
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Knickerbocker spirit of refined amateurism was doomed. The ab- 
sence of stratified class lines and sufficient leisure made it unlikely 
that baseball would become in America what cricket was in England. 
So long as a restricted group plays a game as an aristocratic diver- 
sion, the facade of amateurism can be maintained as a screen for 
keeping out others and for eliminating the need to compete with 
them. But baseball was so inexpensive to play and its rudiments 
so easily learned that it could not for long remain in the hands 
of a small group; and once those who must also earn a living enter 
a sport, it ceases to be a pleasurable pastime and becomes the serious 
business of the masses.?* 

Another factor in the rise of professionalism was the rapid growth 
of the city in the decades following the Civil War. The expanding 
urban population, eager for diversion and excitement in the hours 
of release from drab, monotonous jobs,?° was a ready market for 
those shrewdly prepared to provide entertainment—including spec- 
tator sports—at a price.*° 

The growing crowds attending games; the great increase in the 
number of teams; and the tours of the Brooklyn Excelsiors and the 
Washington Nationals, which did much to capture the imagination 
of baseball followers—these events, which occurred under the aegis 
of the National Association of Base Ball Clubs, sharpened baseball 
rivalry between communities and whetted appetites for better teams 
capable of playing a better brand of baseball. The overweening 
desire for first-rate teams led these communities to seek the best 
players available. Heretofore, local talent had comprised the nines; 
but rivalry impelled clubs to reach out nationally for the best 
material possible. Local backers and businessmen began to offer 
various inducements in order to secure superior players. Prizes,** 


28 This SF sag is developed at length in William L. Hughes and Jesse F. Williams, 
ei 


Sports: eg ey and Administration (New York, 1944), 384; and in 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XIV (New York, 1930), 306. 

29 For a fuller discussion, see L. P. Jacks, The Education of the Whole Man (New 
York, 1931). 

30 See George B. Cutten, The Threat of Leisure (New Haven, 1926), one of 
numerous books and articles on the problem of leisure-time activities and com- 
mercialized amusements. 

81 Chadwick Scrapbooks, I, 18. 
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gifts, and sinecures** were dangled, and salaries were paid sur- 
reptitiously.** Entrepreneurs, led by William H. Cammeyer of 
Brooklyn, began to enclose grounds and collect ‘‘gate money.’’** 

As baseball entered a twilight zone between amateurism and 
outright professionalism, certain evils accompanied the change. 
Tempted by competitive bidding for their talents, some players 
began “revolving,” or shifting from one club to another in response 
to better offers, even though they had already made prior commit- 
ments and accepted compensation. In addition, spectators and players 
commenced wagering on the outcome of contests. From betting, it 
was but a short step to “hippodroming,” fixing the outcome of 
games beforehand in order to make the result a certainty.*° 

Cincinnati, too, was succumbing to the inroads of professionalism. 
Gradually public opinion, which had been hostile to the idea of 
professional play, grew more receptive. Almost at the outset an 
admission charge of ten cents was levied for home matches and 
twenty-five cents for ‘“‘foreign.”** A distinct breach was made on 
November 22, 1867, when Harry Wright was hired to play on the 
baseball team at the same salary he had been getting for cricket. 
During the season of 1868 three more paid players appeared with 
Cincinnati.*" 

Then, on the eve of the 1869 season, Wright's employers directed 
him to form the best team possible, even if it meant paying all the 
players. This course was motivated by the desire to surpass rivals, 
the successful experiment of paying four players, and the sting of 
defeat inflicted by the Washington Nationals, who included Cin- 
cinnati in their 1867 tour. 

The result was signal in baseball history. Local amateurs were 
ignored as Wright went far afield to gather the first outright, ad- 

32 Albert G. Spalding, America’s National Game: Historic Facts Concerning the 
Beginning, Evolution, Development and Popularity of Baseball, with Personal Remi- 


niscences of Its Vicissitudes, Its Victories and Its Votaries (New York, 1911), 119, 
122. 

33 Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide for 1898 (New York, 1898), 5. 

34 The American Chronicle of Sports and Pastimes (New York), February 20, 1868. 

35 For an outstanding example, see the New York Clipper, October 19, 1867, and 
The Ball Players’ Chronicle (New York), October 10, 19, November 7, December 
19, 1867. 

36 Ellard, Base Ball in Cincinnati, 43. 

37 Tbid., 138. 
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mittedly professional baseball team in America—the club to be- 
come famous as the Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869-70.** A grand 
total of $9,300 was paid the nine players and one substitute for 
a lengthy season, which in those days began March 15 and closed 
November 15. Included on the squad was Harry's brother George, 
a great shortstop and one of the most intelligent performers of his 
day. The club roster and individual salaries follow: 


PLAYER AND TRADE POSITION SALARY 
Harry Wright (jeweler) Center Field $1200 
George Wright (engraver) Shortstop 1400 
Asa Brainard (insurance) Pitcher 1100 
Fred Waterman (insurance) Third Base 1000 
Charles Sweasy (hatter) Second Base 800 
Charles H. Gould (bookkeeper) First Base 800 
Douglas Allison (marble cutter) Catcher 800 
Andrew J. Leonard (hatter) Left Field 800 
Calvin A. McVey (piano maker) Right Field 800 
Richard Hurley (trade not known) Substitute 600 39 


In 1869 the Red Stockings demonstrated conclusively the superior- 
ity of a professional team over the amateurs as they proceeded to 
defeat all opponents with ridiculous ease, finishing the season un- 
defeated.*® Included in their schedule was an eastern tour, on which 
they accepted all challenges and attracted large crowds.** 

Statements concerning the financial position of the Cincinnati 
club on the eve of their eastern tour are at variance. The club was 
reputed to have derived support from some of Cincinnati's 
wealthiest citizens.*? But the claim has been made that they em- 
barked upon their famous eastern swing in such precarious financial 
straits that one Will Noble, a devoted fan, donated his wife’s 
three-hundred-dollar savings to make the trip possible. According 
to this version, the team was barely able to eke out enough gate 


38 Only one of the ten, Charles Gould, was a local man. 

39 Allen, The Cincinnati Reds, 4. 

40 Although there is some disagreement as to the number of victories, the commonly 
accepted figure is fifty-six plus one tied game. 

41 The Chadwick Scrapbooks, XIX, and the Hayes Scrapbook contain clippings de- 
scribing their tours. 

42 The National Chronicle (New York), October 30, 1869. 
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receipts to pay transportation from one town to the next, until 
they met the New York Mutuals, the Brooklyn Atlantics, and the 
Philadelphia Athletics, outstanding “amateur” clubs, whence they 
reaped richer rewards.** An interesting sidelight to the trip, as well 
as a foretaste of modern reporting, was the work of Harry Millet, 
an early baseball writer, who accompanied the Reds and telegraphed 
the results of each game to the Commercial Hotel, where hundreds 
of Cincinnati ‘‘cranks’”—as fans were then known—awaited his 
daily report.** 

Withal, the Red Stockings could not entirely divest themselves 
of amateur trappings and ways. They continued to ride out to the 
field in their decorated carriages, singing their baseball song, two 
verses and the chorus of which follow: 


We are a band of baseball players Our Captain is a goodly man, 

From “Cincinnati City;” And Harry is his name; 

We come to toss the ball around, § Whate’er he does, ’tis always “Wright,” 
And sing to you our ditty. So says the voice of fame. 

And if you listen to our song And as the Pitcher of our nine, 

We are about to sing, We think he can’t be beat; 

We'll tell you all about baseball, § In many a fight, old Harry Wright 
And make the welkin ring. Has saved us from defeat. 


CHORUS: 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

For the noble game, Hurrah! 

“Red Stockings” all will toss the ball, 
And shout our loud hurrah.*5 


Like the Knickerbockers and their contemporaries, the Red Stock- 
ings still found that baseball often led to the banquet table and 
polite social intercourse. Upon the completion of one of their 
triumphant eastern tours, they arrived in Cincinnati twenty-four 
hours before expected, so that no formal reception had been ar- 
ranged in time. Nevertheless, small boys began to gather at the 


43 The Sporting News (St. Louis), September 17, 1887. 

44 Will Durant, The Story of Baseball (New York, 1949), 21. 

45 Written by a member and sung to the tune of “Bonnie Blue Flag.” For the 
complete song, see Ellard, Base Ball in Cincinnati, 91-96. 
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depot, and “presently dignified citizens and solid businessmen 
mingled with the throng” awaiting the train. Then, on the way to 
the Gibson House, the streets were filled with cheering people. 
The officers of the club were determined that the return of the 
“heroes” should be marked by ‘‘a supper, informal and unfatiguing, 
but sufficient to show that their coming had been anticipated.” 
At the affair each member of the team received a bouquet of 
flowers and a small square of blue silk with his name and position 
neatly printed thereon in gold. The newspaper account called the 
event “one of the most elegant ever seen in Cincinnati.’’** 

The success of the Cincinnati Club of 1869 brought quick emu- 
lation by others. For instance, in October of that year the following 


announcement appeared in a newspaper devoted to sports and enter- 
tainment: 


On the 12th of October, 1869, was organized in Chicago, the Chicago 
Base Ball Club, having for its object the employment of a picked nine com- 
posed of first class professional ball players. . . . The undersigned hereby 
calls the attention of base ball players to the subject. All professionals de- 
sirous of connecting themselves with the Chicago Club are requested to 
address, stating terms as to salary, etc. and with full understanding that all 
communications will be held as strictly confidential.*7 


Cincinnati hegemony was short-lived. A defeat by the Brooklyn 
Atlantics, 8-7, after eleven innings of dramatic play, ended their 
long skein of victories and seemed to take the heart out of the 
organization. As attendance at games fell off,** the Cincinnati direc- 
tors issued a circular stating that it was impossible even with 
stringent economy for them to meet the “enormous” salaries preva- 
lent. They also condemned large salaries as causing jealousy, ex- 
travagance, dissipation, and insubordination on the part of the 
players. They asserted that they were not going to hire any more 

46 Clipping from the Cincinnati Gazette in the Hayes. Scrapbook. 

47 New York Clipper, October 30, 1869; also cited in “The Chicago Club; A 
History of Its Rise and Progress,” a manuscript in the Chadwick Scrapbooks, XXVI. 

48 Loss of attendance is reflected in financial figures given by one writer, who placed 
assets at $29,726.26, liabilities $29,724.87, leaving a balance of $1.39 for the season. 


Harry Clay Palmer and others, Athletic Sports in America, England and Australia 
(Philadelphia, 1889), 39. 
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professionals, and hoped that adequate amateur talent would 
develop.*® 

The upshot was that the players left for other teams eager for 
their services. The Wright brothers themselves went to Boston, 
where Harry led a famous team, the Boston Red Stockings, to four 
championships in the years 1872-75 in the new National Asso- 
ciation of Professional Base Ball Players,°° which had superseded 
the old amateur association in 1871. He added two more cham- 
pionships to his managerial record in 1877 and 1878 with the 
Boston National League Club, thus compiling the enviable total 
of six pennants in seven seasons, a record unequaled until 1955, 
when it was matched by Charles Dillon “Casey” Stengel, manager 
of the New York Yankees.** 

Wright was not a “noisy, boisterous kind of Captain,’®? but 
had the ability to inspire his men with confidence by his “quiet, 
persuasive” leadership.°* He was possibly the first to comprehend 
the advantages of teamwork among the players.°* Working together 
“like a nicely adjusted machine’’®® and giving their best throughout 
nine innings of play, regardless of the score, was his formula for 
the players to secure the gate receipts upon which they depended 
for their livelihood.** 

Nor was Wright averse to using psychology on his players, al- 
though he probably had never heard of the word. Along with 
the team’s bats and balls and other equipment, Wright kept a 
“property bouquet,” such as he had seen used in the theater. When 

49 New York Clipper, December 3, 1870. Years later an unidentified former director 
of the Red Stockings stated in an interview that the announcement not to have a 
professional team was made “as a bluff to the players.’ He also said that newspaper 
reports of Cincinnati profits were “wofully exaggerated”; and he, too, attributed the 
decline in attendance to the defeat by the Atlantics. Robert M. DeWitt, DeW its’s 
Baseball Guide for 1884 (New York, 1884), 51-52. 

50 The Little Red Book of Major League Baseball (New York, 1950), 5. 

51 [bid. Yet Charles B. Cleveland’s book, The Great Baseball Managers (New York, 
1950), does not include Wright. 

52 In those days the captain was in charge on the field and had the function of a 
modern field manager. Wright's duties included those of the modern business manager 
as well. 

53 Hayes Scrapbook. ; k 

54 Reach’s Ofpcial Base Ball Guide for 1896 (Philadelphia, 1896), 120. 

55 Hayes Scrapbook. i ; 

56 Harry Wright to Wm. H. Cammeyer, April 27, 18[?], in the Wright Corre- 


spondence. All letters subsequently referred to are in this collection, unless indicated 
otherwise. 
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one of his players had performed an unusually meritorious feat, 
Harry brought out his floral piece for presentation, and the news- 
paper would dutifully report that the particular player “was pre- 
sented with a splendid floral tribute yesterday as a reward of his 
fine hit.” However, this ceremony became so common that the 
“boys” discovered the ruse.* 

Although Wright’s entrance into athletics had been made in a 
cricket-Knickerbocker setting, he was one of the first to envision 
the possibilities of baseball as a paying profession. Constantly 


urging a fifty-cent admission price,°* he presented persuasive argu- 
ments for his position: 


I should prefer you should [charge} 50 cts to all our games in Wash- 
ington. It is well worth 50 cts to see a good game of base ball, and when 
the public refuse to pay that, then good bye base ball. They do not object 
to paying 75 cts to $1.50 to go to the theatre, and numbers prefer base ball 
to theatricals. We must make the games worth witnessing and there will be 
no fault found with the price of admission. A good game is worth 50 cts, 
a poor one is dear at 25 cts.5° 


When he took his team on the road, Wright usually asked the 
home club for a $150 guarantee, or sixty percent of the gate re- 
ceipts.°° Once a Canadian team tried to coax a game with Wright's 
Boston Red Stockings by offering other attractions in lieu of coin. 
Careful business manager that he was, Wright refused to be diverted 
from cash considerations and replied tactfully: ‘“‘As you say, we 
are ‘not much on cognac etc.,’ and I can assure you we prefer a 
good game and big gate receipts to ‘Hail, Columbia,’ “Won't go 
home till morn.,’ and ‘all that sort of thing you know.’ 

Neither did Wright neglect the opportunity to rent the grounds 
of the Boston team to other local professional clubs in return for 
one-third of their net receipts when his own club was traveling 
abroad.®* Occasionally, in a Canadian town where to do so promised 

57 Chicago Tribune, June 23, 1878. 

58 For example, Harry Wright to E. M. Potter, May 31, 18[?}. 

59 Harry Wright to Nick Young, March 28, 1873. 

60 Harry Wright to A. A. Miller, April 14, 18[?}. 


61 Harry Wright to Thomas Goldie, July 16, 1872. 
62 Harry Wright to a Mr. Rogers, February 13, 1871. 
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to boost the gate receipts, the Bostons also tried their hand at 
cricket, even though Wright and his brother George were the only 
ones who knew the game.** When planning road trips, Harry 
shrewdly negotiated with hotels in advance, letting them know that 
he would accept only the best inducement.** His eighteen volumes 
of note and account books are a surviving testimonial to Wright's 
business acumen and his careful attention to financial details. 

Included in the host of entries is a particularly interesting group 
which would appear to indicate that in the 1860’s Wright had a 
farm and dabbled in the sale of eggs, poultry, and cricket goods. 
Among the items listed are “Fowls on Hand,” “Eggs Set,” and 
“Eggs Sold.” He also kept horses and a pig. His “Winter Pro- 
visions” included two barrels of potatoes and one of turnips, and 
two bales of clover hay. He even records the death of a billy goat 
and several hens, one of them from “apoplexy.” 

In those simpler days, when even the professionals did not have | 
highly specialized administrative personnel, the manager not only 
directed the team on the field but looked after the general business 
details of running the club. Wright's considerable correspondence, 
dealing with many aspects of baseball, from arranging games and 
planning tours to telling how to care for a diamond, illustrates 
both his versatility and his stature in the baseball world. Young 
hopefuls wrote for his advice, and interested fans offered sug- 
gestions. To one who had written asking how to become a ball 
player, Wright recommended that he “eat hearty—Roast Beef rare 
will do,” and that he live “regularly,” keep good hours, and abstain 
from intoxicating drink and tobacco, He went on to say that a 
professional must learn to be a “‘sure catch; a good thrower, strong 
and accurate; a reliable batter and good runner; all to be brought 
out, if in you, by steady and persevering practise.”®* The game has 
changed; techniques have developed and become highly specialized; 
but the fundamental requisites of a good ball player laid down by 
old Harry Wright still obtain. 

63 Harry Wright to Secretary of Dauntless Base Ball Club, 1872. 


64 Harry Wright to a Mr. Eastman, May 20, 18{?}. 
65 ‘Note and Account Books of Harry Wright, Base Ball Manager, 1860-1893,” 


in the New York Public Library. 
66 Harry Wright to Charles H. Tubbs, December 2, 1874. 
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Another player, John Clapp, wrote outlining his experience and 
asking for a chance to show his prowess. Wright’s reply is in- 
teresting and illuminating. He remarked that Clapp seemed very 
confident of holding his own in any position with the best of 
them—"the kind of player I want’”—but that he wished to ask 
a few more questions. Wright wanted to know what kind of pitch- 
ing did Clapp catch the previous year and how fast was it; what 
other position did he play; did Clapp think he could play third 
base; was he confident he could “catch a swift pitcher” like Albert 
G. Spalding “up to or close behind” the striker; was he able to 
fill in satisfactorily for any of the infielders who might be injured; 
could he bat swift pitching with confidence; was he prepared to 
come at his own risk and show what he could do?*" 

Wright had great respect for the game of baseball; he looked 
upon it as a profession in which young men might engage without 
apology.** In 1871 when the Athletics of Philadelphia won the 
championship—the first under the new professional association— 
they displayed their pennant in a local saloon. Wright's attitude 
toward the game is revealed in his comment on this incident. After 
deploring the action of the Athletics, he said the proper place to 
exhibit the pennant was in their own clubhouse, because 


to elevate the National Game we must earn the respect of all; and now the 
Athletics are Champions—first legal and recognized Champion of the 
United States—they will be looked up to as the exponents of what is right 
and wrong in base ball, and will have it in their power, in a great measure, 
to make the game a success—financially and otherwise.®® 


Wright’s insistence upon sobriety and good physical condition 
was a bright exception during a period of laxity and widespread 
drunkenness among players. In addition to being mechanically 
skilled performers, he expected his men to be “gentlemanly and 
temperate at all times.’’*® Another reflection of his feelings toward 
the infant profession was provided by his answer to a player who 


67 Harry Wright to J. E. Clapp, January 18, 1872. 

68 Harry Wright to a Mr. Rogers, March 11, 18{?]; also Harry Wright to Nick 
Young, April 21, 18[?}. 

69 Harry Wright to E. Hicks Hayhurst, December 26, 18[ ?}]. 

70 Harry Wright to J. E. Clapp, January 18, 1872. 
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wrote him asking permission to report two or three days late for 
spring training. Harry refused with the simple statement, ‘Pro- 
fessional ball playing is a business, and as such, I trust you will 
regard it while the season lasts.”’"* 

While Harry was aware of the evils of “revolving,” he never- 
theless realized that team managers who lured players away from 
other clubs shared responsibility for the broken contracts, and he 
suggested that they be penalized.”* At the same time, he criticized 
Henry Chadwick, the first outstanding baseball reporter, for over- 
emphasizing the shortcomings of the game. Baseball would be 
better off, said Wright, “if at times he [Chadwick] said less about 
‘suspicious play,’ ‘crooked players’ etc.,” because the public got the 
idea that all games were crooked and came to regard everything 
with suspicion.’* Chadwick, added Wright caustically, “also uses 
words he doesn’t understand.”"** 

A memorable exploit in Wright's career was the tour of England 
made by his own Boston Red Stockings in company with the 
Athletics of Philadelphia. The two squads sailed July 16, 1874, on 
none other than the S.S. Ohio. George Wright tells us: 


The trip was a fortunate one as far as accidents were concerned. Nothing 
serious occurred except on our arrival at Liverpool, where we were taken 
from the steamer Ohio in a small tug-boat, when upon our nearing the 
dock, Captain Harry being anxious to be the first to land in old England, 
made a jump from the tug to the dock, with a satchel in each hand, striking 
fair upon his feet, but both slipped from under him, as the boards were 
wet from rain, and he landed in England solid.75 


The Americans played baseball with each other and cricket against 
English teams. A social highlight of the trip was an invitation to 
visit Chatsworth, ancestral seat of the Duke of Devonshire, dubbed 
“His Royal Nibs” by the Americans."® Few of the baseball players 


71 Harry Wright to a Mr. Rogers, March 11, 1872. 

72 Harry Wright to W. A. Hulbert, December 29, 1874. 

73 Harry Wright to William Hulbert, postscript of letter, Mcinailh 24, 1876. 

74 Ibid. 

75 George Wright, George Wright's Book for 1875 (Boston, 1875), 24. 

76 The Chadwick Scrapbooks contain clippings describing the English tour of the 
Boston Club. 
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knew anything about cricket; they paid no heed to proper “form,” 
and much to Harry Wright’s discomfiture, proceeded to smash the 
ball all over the field—winning every match.” 

After completing his player-manager career with the Boston Red 
Stockings in 1878, Wright continued to pilot the club until he 
assumed leadership of the Providence Club in 1882. After two 
seasons there, he was signed to manage the Philadelphia Nationals, 
where he remained until the close of his managerial career in 1893."® 

Harry Wright's influence and contribution extended beyond his 
own team. He accepted the invitation of William A. Hulbert and 
Charles A. Fowle to attend the New York meeting of February 2, 
1876, where he acted as secretary pro tem during the deliberations 
which resulted in the formation of the present National League."® 
According to Abraham G. Mills, one-time president of the league, 
Wright took an active and useful part in framing legislation during 
the league’s early years when team managers were still admitted 
to its councils.*° 

As early as 1874 Wright was being called ‘‘Father of the Game.” 
He wrote that he objected to such a title because it made him feel 
old.** Good humoredly, he added that it was enough that he was 
now father of a seventh “‘bawler,” and he therefore suggested Henry 
Chadwick for the role. Wright also had the dubious distinction of 
being probably the only baseball man in the history of the game 
to read his own obituary. In 1876 he was mistakenly reported de- 
ceased by the Cincinnati Enquirer.*? The eulogy printed was so 
flattering that, after the error became known, another newspaper 
twitted: 


Well, if Harry ain’t dead, he ought to be, so that he could fully enjoy 
all the nice things that have been said about him, otherwise they are wasted. 


77 Harry Wright to James M. Ferguson, January 5, 18[ ?}. 

78 Hy ‘‘urkin and §. C. Thompson, The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball (New 
York, 1951), 345. 

79 For Wright's acceptance, see Wright to William A. Hulbert and Charles A. 
Fowle, January 24, 1876. 

80 A. G. Mills to Henry Chadwick, December 19, 1893, in the Abraham G. Mills 
eat in the National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Cooperstown, New 
York. 

81 Harry Wright to William Hulbert, December 29, 1874. 
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After a man’s obituary is published in the Enquirer it is time he ceased 
to live if he knows anything about the proprieties.83 


In similar vein, a baseball reporter wrote: “Harry Wright still con- 
tinues to die one day and recover the next. Let him alone and he'll 
come home, wagging his bat behind him.’’** 

When he retired from active duty in 1894, his contribution to 
baseball was well expressed as follows: 


Every magnate in the country is indebted to this man for the establish- 
ment of base ball as a business, and every patron for furnishing him with 
a systematic recreation. Every player is indebted to him for inaugurating an 
occupation by which he gains a livelihood, and the country at large for 
adding one more industry (for industry it is in one respect) to furnish 
employment.®5 


Recognizing this, the National League created an honorary post— 
chief of umpires**—for Harry Wright at a salary of $2,000;** and 
he did make several tours of inspection in this capacity.** 

In 1895 he died of pneumonia. Thousands thronged Philadelphia 
streets the day of his funeral. In somewhat questionable taste, floral 
offerings carried such baseball phrases as “Safe at Home” and “All 
Out.”** The major league owners were highly cognizant of his 
stature and his right to the title of ‘‘Father of Professional Baseball.” 
On April 13, 1896, during the season following his death, “Harry 
Wright Day” was held by the National League to raise funds for 
a monument.*° Veteran players, Wright’s contemporaries, came out 
of retirement to play commemorative games in various cities, in- 
cluding Cincinnati, which did not forget its idol of memorable Red 
Stocking days.** Because of bad weather, receipts totaled only a 


83 Ibid. 

84 Ss, Louis Republican, quoted in the Chicago Tribune, April 9, 1876. 

85 Sporting Life (Philadelphia), quoted in a clipping in the Albert G. Spalding 
Scrapbooks of baseball clippings, 1874-1911, in the New York Public Library. 

86 Reach Guide for 1896, 117. 

87 Spalding Scrapbooks, VI, 13. 

88 Sporting Life, November 2, 1895. 

89 Jbid., October 12, 1895. 

90 Reach Guide for 1896, 119. 

91 Sporting Life, April 18, 1896. 
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disappointing $3,349.79.°* However, the league went ahead with 
plans and supplemented the funds out of its own coffers at the 
end of the season.** 

Finally, a league tribute to him was spread on the minutes: “Had 
he greatness? . . . In the higher meaning he was truly great.”®* 
Astonishingly, modern baseball’s chief executives, until very re- 
cently, overlooked Harry Wright when they selected the foremost 
“Builders of Baseball” from among nineteenth-century players for 
a place in the National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum at 
Cooperstown, New York. It was not until September 28, 1953, that 
he was at last given proper recognition.*® 

92 Reach Guide for 1896, 95. 

93 [bid., 96. 


94 [bid., 119-120. 
95 Sporting News, October 17, 1953. 





Specimens of Ante-Bellum 
Buckeye Humor 


By GEORGE KUMMER* 


Native American humor, that is, “humor which by reason of its 
subject matter and technique possesses an emphatic native quality,” 
flourished vigorously in the backwoods of the United States for 
several decades before the Civil War. Produced by the folk and 
recorded by rural doctors, lawyers, preachers, and journalists, it 
portrayed the comedy of character and background as seen in various 
parts of the country. From it, sectional types like the Down Easter, 
the Flush Timer, the Pike, the half-horse, half-alligator Kentuckian 
emerged to make their bows upon the national stage and to become, 
like other kings of the wild frontier, a part of the American heritage. 
Thanks to the labors of such scholars as Constance Rourke, Franklin 
J. Meine, DeLancey Ferguson, and Walter Blair, the importance of 
this body of literature is now generally conceded. Coarse and crude 
as such writings often were, they not only prepared the way for the 
masterpieces of Mark Twain, but also by virtue of their realism 
cast important light on the language, attitudes, and tastes of the 
common man.” 

Scholars have written at length upon the contribution of New 
England, the South, the South West, and the Far West to this 
literature, but they have said less about the humor of the Middle 

*George Kummer is an assistant professor of English at Western Reserve University. 


1 Walter Blair, Native American Humor (New York, 1937), 3. 
2 Napier Wilt, ed., Some American Humorists (New York, 1929), xi. 
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West, and about Buckeye humor almost nothing.* To be sure, they 
are aware that both Artemus Ward and Petroleum V. Nasby made 
their debuts in Ohio newspapers, but about the rest of the great 
crop of humor which Ohio brought forth in her agricultural phase, 
they are silent. The purpose of the present paper is to call attention 
to this oversight and to urge its correction. 

Adequately to describe ante-bellum Buckeye humor would require 
a large book. Here I merely bring together a few specimens in the 
hope that they may stimulate further research. Such investigation 
might very well lead to a revision of the widely cherished notion 
that most native humor was begotten by longwindedness upon 
hyperbole, a view which disregards the laconicism of Josh Billings, 
Kin Hubbard, and Calvin Coolidge. Evidence that a brief and pithy 
jocosity, akin to theirs, existed in Ohio can be found in Bushnell’s 
delightful History of Granville and in Theresa Thorndale’s Sketches 
and Stories of the Lake Erie Islands. Bushnell says: 


In 1819, G—— was accused of forgery, having been before guilty of 
petit larceny, was tried, convicted and sent to the penitentiary for a short 
term. He had long failed to enjoyed the confidence of the community. 

About the same time (not far from 1814) L was guilty of altering 
bank notes from the denomination of one’s to ten’s. He was of a singular 
disposition, loving to be much alone, studying in his father’s library; but 
as it afterward appeared, for the sake of finding the secret mechanical and 
chemical arts which he used in his work. He kept a private room which 
was always under lock and key, where were found the eyidences of his 
crime. He was assisted to leave the country, starting from home on horse- 
back, going south never to return. (p. 310) 


Equally concise is the following history of Kelley’s Island which an 
old resident of the Bass group contributed to the Thorndale book: 


In the beginning Kelley Island was eaten up by rattlesnakes. You could 
harvest them by the wagon load, and the varmits held high carnival. Then 
came old Ben Napier, the pioneer of the archipelago. Old Ben turned loose 
a drove of hogs on the island, and the hogs ate up the rattlesnakes. Next 
the Kelley family alighted on the spot, and the Kelleys ate up the hogs. 


3 One of the few books dealing with middlewestern humor, Jack Conroy’s anthology, 
Midland Humor (New York, 1947), is principally concerned with a later period. 
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Then came the Dutch, aad the Dutch ate up the Kelleys. And that’s the 
history of Kelley Island. (p. 208) 


This sort of terseness was specially characteristic of the Yankees, 
who probably carried it with them into Ohio. Further research might 
well show that here it flourished best in the Western Reserve. 

Additional study of ante-bellum Buckeye humor would yield a 
variety of data of interest to social historians. For example, the 
ignorance of backwoods doctors is scored in the following item from 
a rural weekly: 


Dear Daddy, I concluded I'd come down to get grounded into a doctor. 

I hardly don’t think I was more than 8 hours afore out I cum as slick a 
one as ever wuz seen. 

Hale Columby, happy land, 

If I aint a doctor I'll be hanged! 

I pukes, I purges ’em, I swets ‘em 

Then if tha die wi—then I lets °em 
I gets plenty of custom because they dize easy. When you write, don’t for- 
get to put Doctor afore my name.* 


Again, the magniloquence of another learned profession furnished a 
subject for satire. According to the Western Law Journal, in 1845, 
Attorney Stilts presented the following petition in a divorce case 
in the Erie County Common Pleas Court: 


The said Catherine C , of said Erie county, represents unto your 
Honors: that about nine years ago, she was married to the said Thomas, 
in Ireland, that for about two years after her said marriage, the said Thomas 
well behaved himself toward her, and in most respects, discharged the 
various obligations devolving upon a husband with fidelity. During the said 
period, said Thomas conceived the project of migrating to the United States 
of America. And by many arguments, and highly embellished pictures, 
drawn by said Thomas, portraying the rich advantages, offered in the United 
States to poor people; your oratress, was thereby induced to leave her 
native land, kindred, friends, and acquaintances, and all the associations of 
her childhood, and wend her way . . . to a land of strangers. That soon after 
our arrival in this paradise of lords and ladies, silver bells and gold spoons, 
perpetual health and eternal youth, said Thomas began to contract vicious 


4 Norwalk Experiment, April 17, 1840. 
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habits; those habits became more and more permanent, until he became the 
loathing and offensive drunkard. The first fruits of said change . . ., reaped by 
your oratress, was coldness, neglect and abuse, which soon ripened into 
personal violence, too revolting to be mentioned. Your oratress represents, 
that said Thomas has often beat and pounded her, with different kinds of 
weapons, and his fists, until she considered her life in danger; that said 
Thomas has frequently turned her out of his most inhospitable doors, and 
even out of her bed, in the dead and silent hours of night, in the cold 
and inclement season, when all were wrapped in sleep and repose, save the 
Backanalian and Maniack! when the elements of heaven were in motion; 
the rain descending in torrents, when the winds were lashing the waves 
against the shore, and sending back their echoes, resembling the sound of 
the distant tornado; and compelled her to seek a shelter, for herself and 
infant, wheresoever a shelter could be found. That said Thomas’ mal- 
treatment, personal and violent abuse, and inhuman conduct toward your 
oratress, became so frequent, constant and alarming, that she considered her 
life in danger; and that it would be suicidal in her, to attempt to live and 
cohabit any longer with said Thomas. (III, 83) 


Institutions of the time like the militia muster also afforded sub- 
jects for Ohio humorists. The Hamilton Intelligencer of October 
20, 1832, tells of a certain company which always marched in open 
ranks because Cupid Skinflint was “so ‘tarnel switchel bellied.” 
Another member of this outfit, Michael Bigelow, is reported to have 
always primed his firelock with brandy.° This may not have been 
an Ohio company, but Buckeye troops were often quite as spirited. 
A Sandusky company once made their captain unhappy by coming 
to drill in Shakespearian costumes purchased from some stranded 
players.® 

In the days before the Civil War a craving for sociability led 
numerous Ohioans to join organizations like the Odd Fellows and 
the Masons. This willingness to join was the basis for an elaborate 
hoax, the Sons of Malta, a fake secret society, active in Sandusky 
(and throughout the United States as well) in the early fifties. The 
object of the society was represented to be the capture of the island 
of Cuba, and candidates were examined to determine their quali- 

5 Philip D. Jordan, “Humor of the Backwoods,” Méssissippi Valley Historical 
Review, XXV (1938), 29. 


6 Hewson L. Peeke, A Standard History of Erie County, Ohio (Chicago, 1916), 
I, 468. 
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fications as recruits to this cause. At the beginning of the initiation 
ceremony the gull would be led into a room dimly illuminated with 
blue lights and shown an open coffin guarded by four mysteriously 
gesticulating figures in long monkish robes. Then he would be 
blindfolded and asked to demonstrate his ability to sign his name 
in the dark. (Three or four days later he would learn that he had 
signed an order for various liquid refreshments.) Next, a deep 
impressive voice would ask him if he would be willing to lie on 
his stomach and steal into the camp of the enemy in order to procure 
information. If he answered ‘Yes’ to this, the deep voice would 
say, “Let it be recorded that the candidate will lie and steal.” At 
this a strong endeavor would be made to impress upon the victim 
that he was in the presence of several clergymen and certain other 
prominent citizens for whom he was supposed to have great respect. 
And so the initiation proceeded until the poor fellow was thoroughly 
hazed." 

Where can Buckeye humor be found? Though many choice 
morsels can be dredged up from memoirs, travel books, county his- 
tories, and almanacs, newspapers are by far the best source. Most 
of them printed some humor and at least one—the Norwalk Ex- 
periment—often gave as many as three or four columns of the front 
page to it, a fact which indicates the interest readers of the time 
took in such material.® 

In the Experiment they could find predecessors of the modern 
moron jokes like these about the modest maiden: 


A young lady in our town is so excessively modest that every night before 
retiring, she closes the window curtain to prevent the man in the moon 
from looking in. She is related to the young lady who would not allow 
the Christian Observer to remain in her room over night. . . . She is likewise 
a relative of the lady who refused to carry a watch in her bosom because 
it has hands.® 


7 Ibid., 1, 470-471. 

8 Mrs. Trollope observed that “every American newspaper is more or less a maga- 
zine wherein the merchant may scan, while he holds out his hand for the invoice, 
‘Stanzas by Mrs. Hemans’ or a garbled extract from Moore's ‘Life of Byron.’ ’ 
Domestic Manners of the Americans (London, 1832), I, 128. The Experiment is a 
good illustration of a rural newspaper which was also something of a magazine. In 
addition to humor it printed both fiction and verse. 

® August 4, 1857. 
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There were also philosophical cruxes like: 


Is a woman, a woman, when she’s a little sulky ??° 
And burlesque testimonials like: 


My Uncle, Bacchus Pottinger, was afflicted so long with gout, contracted 
by living too much on bears’ meat and alligators’ eggs, that life became a 
burden to him. He took only four boxes of the said pills and his life was 
a burden to him no longer.!! 


Then, too, there were stories such as the one entitled “How Jim 
Wicker’s Head Got Bald.” Jim, said the Experiment, was a young 
man who “looked very old from his eyebrows all the way around 
to the back of his neck’ by reason of his having no hair. Of the 
origin of his affliction he said: 


“You see the har always did keep rather scarce ‘bout my scalp, and I 
was always rubbing in one thing and another to fotch it out, for I was 
sartin the roots wasn’t dead, though there was little to be seen above ground. 
I'd heard of bar’s grease and bought a gallon in bottles; but I believe it 
was nothing but hog’s lard and mutton taller; so I thought I'd have the 
genuine article, and I got old Dan to go out and kill something for my 
especial benefit. Dan told me it was in the spring, and the bar was in bad 
health and out of season; but I believed he was trying to quiz me, and 
wouldn’t take no for an answer. A short hunt fotched a critter at bay, and 
Dan, by a shot in the vitals, ‘saving the varmit’; but the bar was in bad 
condition, he looked seedy as an old Canada thistle, and he had hardly ile 
enough to keep his joints from squeaking; but what he did have I got, and 
used; ‘and strangers,’ said Jim, looking sorrowfully round on the company, 
‘in two days what little har I had commenced falling off and in a week 
I was as bald as a gun barrel. Dan was right; the varmit was a shedding 
himself and had nothing in him but har shedding ile and the consequence 
is, I can’t in the dark tell my head from a dried gourd, if I depend on 
feeling.’ "12 


Most of the humor in the Experiment was, of course, clipped from 
its exchanges. In this way that newspaper made available to its 


10 February 8, 1848. 
11 January 1, 1856. 
12 October 30, 1855. 
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readers such nationally famous pieces as “The Big Bear of 
Arkansas,’"** ‘The Harp of a Thousand Strings,”** “John Phoenix 
on Railroads,’’*® “Sut Lovingood’s Shirt,”"** and Washington Irving’s 
“The Devil and Tom Walker.’"** It also printed yarns with an Ohio 
background, such as the story of “How Sandusky Was Saved from 
Famine,” credited to the Buffalo Republic. The story told how in 
the early days, as ‘‘a result of a severe drench,” Sandusky under- 
went “all the horrors of a protracted famine.” The water at the 
mouth of the bay was so low vessels could not reach the port, and 
as there was no land transportation, Providence seemed to have 
forsaken the place entirely. There were, however, large numbers of 
wild hogs in the surrounding woods. These creatures would come 
down to the bay for water, but owing to the vast fields of fine sand 
on the shore, they soon became blind. This obliged them to select 
a leader, who had partial sight, “a blind hog taking the leader's 
tail in his mouth, another, his, and so on until a long line had been 
formed.” Then the partially blind hog would lead the drove to the 
bay to drink. One day a brave Sanduskian secreted himself on the 
beach and awaited the approach of the drove. As the leader came 
abreast of him, he fired, severing the tail close to the body. The 
startled leader fled, but the brave settler, quickly stepping forward, 
grasped the amputated tail still in the mouth of the now foremost 
hog and began gently pulling on it. First one hog started, then 
another, and then still another, until like a train of cars, the whole 
drove was in motion. Thus the hunter led them all into the corporate 
limits of Sandusky and the famishing city was saved."® 

Another yarn in the Experiment dealt with a fire safe which had 
been purchased by a Cleveland dry goods firm shortly before the 
establishment burned to the ground. When the manufacturers 

13 August 16, 1841. 

14 October 2, 1855. 

15 April 21, 1857. 

16 August 4, 1857. 


17 August 11, 1857. 
18 January 27, 1857. 
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wrote the merchant asking how the safe had withstood the con- 
flagration, they received the following reply: 


Gentlemen: Your safes are wonderful. Nothing can surpass them for 
protecting books and papers, though they have some unfortunate opposite 
effects. One of our clerks, on Saturday, bought a Shanghi rooster, and 
at night, unknown to us, put it for safekeeping in the safe. That night our 
establishment was destroyed by fire, and the safe and its contents were 
exposed to a tremendous heat for 36 hours, at the end of which it was 
hoisted out red hot. As soon as possible it was opened, when, you may 
judge of our surprise, we found within, the Shanghi rooster, leaning against 
the ledger frozen to death.1® 


Although such stories may strike the present generation as being 
quaint rather than funny, historians realize that in any evaluation 
of humor dates must be kept in mind and that in jokes as in dress, 
fashions change. The difference between Abraham Lincoln's de- 
light in the writings of Petroleum Nasby and the distaste with 
which modern readers regard them is mainly a matter of time. 
Nasby and his peers served their day and generation well. Though 
their writings do not please our contemporaries, they afford his- 
torians many insights into the attitudes and tastes of the period. 

How can this instructive humor be classified? Much of it, I 
believe, can be grouped under three heads: stories exploiting the 
oddities of atypical individuals, tall stories, and anecdotes told to 
make a point. An example of the first of these forms is the tradition 
that in the 1840's Josh Billings, then a resident of Norwalk, tor- 
mented the Millerites, a sect that held the end of the world was 
imminent and that all true believers would shortly ascend to heaven, 
by blowing up an old boiler near a meeting house in which some 
of these people were congregated. As a result of the explosion the 
faithful, believing that their time had come, poured out of the 
building ready for the ascent.” This may have happened, but the 

19 March 17, 1857. 

20 Henry Wheeler Shaw (Josh Billings) for a year or more in the early forties 
lived in Norwalk, where he is said to have indulged in practical joking. Apparently 


he published no humor until he left Ohio. See Osman C. Hooper, History of Ohio 
Journalism (Columbus, 1933), 153. 
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fact that essentially the same story is told of Lorenzo Dow in 
Georgia casts doubt upon its historicity." 

More factual is the account of the doings of Daniel Tuttle of 
Texas Township in the History of Crawford County (Baskin and 
Battey: Chicago, 1888). Tuttle, who seems to have been an able 
man and sane on every subject except religion, was an avowed in- 
fidel, who became so alarmed at the progress of Christianity that 
he felt he must do everything in his power to obstruct it. In 1850 
he issued the first number of the Divinity Physician, a satirical paper 
which he said he would publish “semi-occasionally” and which had 
for its motto a sentence from Tom Paine, “I will go any length 
for truth, but not one step for popularity at the expense of truth.” 
On this publication Tuttle expended several thousand dollars, ac- 
quiring nothing from it in return except libel suits and the nickname 
“Bishop.” On one occasion he sneaked into a schoolhouse which 
was being used as a church and before the congregation arrived 
scrawled upon the wall with a piece of charcoal: 


Oliver, Bender, and Gillem 
Have caught the devil 
And are going to kill ‘im. 
The Rev. Mr. Oliver, taking this as a text, as if to verify the 
declaration of Tuttle, preached with great potency for nearly two 
hours (pp. 672-673). 

Factual, also, is B. F. Phillips’ account of two scoundrels of much 
the same type as the King and the Duke in Huckleberry Finn. 
According to Phillips’ Condensed History of New Lyme, Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio (Jefferson, Ohio, 1877), about 1811, one 
Beckwith, ‘‘a man of bad temper and profane speech,” having made 
“a fizzle of farming,” decided to try preaching. As deacon, at a 
salary of a dollar a day and board, he hired a certain Miller, whose 
chief duty was “to cry and grieve over Elder Beckwith’s preaching.” 
For a time “the bait took well,” but soon folks “stopped nubbing 

21 Dow, the famous revivalist, is said to have hired a Negro lad who, concealed 
from the audience, blew a tremendous blast upon a trumpet at the moment when 
Dow reached the climax in his account of Gabriel’s appearance at Judgment Day. 


The effect was startling. See Eugene Current-Garcia, “Newspaper Humor in the Old 
South, 1835-1855," Alabama Review, Il (1949), 117. 
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the hook, having learned the character of the fisherman.” The elder 
then retired to private life, whereupon Deacon Miller sued him 
for his promised salary and won the suit (p. 9). 

Another story of a peculiar individual is Judge R. H. Taneyhill’s 
sketch of Joseph C. Dylks, who in 1828, after appearing at a camp 
meeting on Leatherwood Creek in Guernsey County, succeeded in 
convincing many of the wealthiest and most influential settlers that 
he was the true Messiah and that those who believed in him would 
never die. Taneyhill’s version, which first appeared in the Barnesville 
Enterprise and later in pamphlet form, was, as is well known, the 
main source for William Dean Howells’ novel, The Leatherwood 
God. That book, however, without either sentimentalizing the 
scoundrel or neglecting the comical aspects of his imposture takes 
a more compassionate view of Dylks than did Taneyhill, who re- 
garded him merely as a clever fraud, somewhat in the tradition of 
Simon Suggs. Taneyhill’s description of how Dylks and Robert 
McCormick, a settler of good reputation, encountered the devil in 
the wilderness is diverting. The episode is reported as if McCormick 
were speaking: 


“You will [Dylks said} shortly see most wonderful things. I will increase 
your faith so that you may see the sights of my power. . . . As soon as 
Dylks began speaking the chilliness left me. . . . Here Dylks cast his eyes 
skyward, and remained motionless a few minutes. The bright light of day 
suddenly became as mere twilight, then it as rapidly grew light as ever 
again, when Dylks exclaimed: ‘Did you not hear that sound—like the 
rushing storm. It was the Adversary of souls cleaving the air. I saw him 
sweep with hell-lit wings the top of yonder woods, and dart to earth to 
give me battle. Fear not, I will vanquish him.’ 

“We started on, and shortly descending into a ravine, thickly wooded, with 
steep hills on both sides of the road, when we saw the devil standing in 
our way. Dylks dismounted for the conflict, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice: ‘Fear not, Paul {he had previously revealed to McCormick that he 
(McCormick) was Paul, the Apostle}; this done, my work is done.’ With 
a firm and deliberate step, Dylks marched on to the combat. Satan did not 
flee, but prepared to meet him. He poised himself on his cloven feet in 
firmest attitude for mortal stroke; half lifted his flaming wings; bristled 
his scaly folds with sounds like muttering thunder; shot out his forked 
tongue, each prong streaming with liquid fires; rolled his glaring eyes which 
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seethed in their sockets; while a hissing noise, terrible as the screams of 
the damned, bubbled in the throat of his majesty infernal. 

“Dylks knelt and prayed, arose, shouted salvation, and blew his breath 
toward the enemy of mankind. The devil’s wings dropped, his scaly folds 
recoiled, his tongue was motionless, and his eyes appalled, stood still, and 
with leaps terrific, which shook the earth at each rebound, he fled the field. 
We followed with all the haste we could, keeping close upon him, until we 
came in sight of brother Mason’s house, when the devil jumped the fence 


and sprang to the door. The door did not open, but the devil disappeared 
from us, 2? 


Our second form of humor—the tall story—provides the social 
historian with valuable testimony as to the basic sturdiness of Ohio's 
people. What better proof of their courage can be found than their 
attempts to belittle hardships and dangers by exaggerating them? 
If the roads were bad, they recalled James Hall’s story about a 
man who was stuck so deeply in the mud that only his hat showed 
above the surface of the ground. When an English traveler knocked 
off the hat with a riding whip, the backwoodsman growled, “Hullo, 
stranger! Who told you to knock my hat off?” A heartfelt apology 
and an offer of assistance brought the reply, “Oh, never mind, I’m 
in rather a bad fix it’s true, but I have an excellent horse under me, 
who has carried me through many a worse place than this—we'll 
get along.’’** If the settlers were troubled by the poisonous snakes, 
they recalled the story of the Licking County farmer who killed a 
rattler by forcing open the reptile’s mouth and inserting therein a 
quid of tobacco from his own, or the one about his neighbor who 
little by little taught a snake to chew tobacco by feeding it the 
weed in homeopathic doses.** If certain sections of the state were 
said to be unhealthful, the settlers there-often told of the stranger 
who, attempting to get to the next town by following the main road, 
mistook his way and reached a dead end in a cemetery.”® Or they 
might print such self-disparaging verses as these from the Maumee 
City Express of June 24, 1837: 

22R. H. Taneyhill, The Leatherwood God, in Ohio Valley Historical Series, 
Miscellanies (Cincinnati, 1871), No. 3, pp. 22-24. 

23 Letters from the West (London, 1828), 346-348. 

24 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1902), II, 79. 


25 Clark Waggoner, History of Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio (New York, 1888), 
31. 
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On Maumee, on Maumee. . . 


There’s possum, coon and fox 
So poor they scarce can crawl; 
They catch them in the trap 
And eat them fur and all. 


On Maumee, on Maumee 
"Tis ague in the fall; 
The fit will shake them so 


It rocks the house and all. 
There’s a funeral every day 
Without a hearse or pall; 
They tuck them in the ground 
With breeches, coats, and all. 


Again, tiring of inverted boasting, Ohioans might make light of 
“the shakes” by stoutly maintaining that conditions were really much 
worse further west. James Silk Buckingham said that in the early 
forties, while traveling by stage from Wheeling to Zanesville, he 
heard a good deal of talk about the unhealthy conditions which 
prevailed along the Illinois River: 


One traveller asserted that he had known a man to be so dreadfully 
affected with ague, from sleeping in the fall on its banks, that he shook . . . 
all the teeth out of his head. This was matched by another, who said there 
was a man from his state who had gone to Illinois to settle, and the ague 
seized him so terribly hard, that he shook off all his clothes . . . and could 
not keep a garment whole, for it unravelled the very web, thread by thread, 
till all was destroyed! The climax was capped, however, by the declaration 
of a third, that a friend of his who had settled on the banks of the Illinois, 
and had built a most comfortable dwelling . . . was seized with ague, which 
grew worse and worse, until its fits . . . at length shook the whole house 
about his ears, and buried him in its ruins!26 


A third form of humor—the pithy anecdote told to illustrate a 
point—was used extensively by ante-bellum politicians. An example 
is the following story, by means of which a Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1848 attempted to make clear his attitude toward 
Van Buren, who had gone over to the Free Soil party: 


26 The Eastern and Western States of America (London, 1842), 271-273. 
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An old man died, leaving for a couple of grandchildren, two little boys, 
and all the heirs he had, a flock of one hundred sheep. The oldest boy was 
to divide the sheep and the youngest one was to choose his part. Among 
them was a little pet lamb that the younger boy had nursed and fondled, 
and petted all its lifetime. This lamb, the crafty brother put into a pen with 
forty-nine of the poorest, dirtiest, and scabbiest sheep of the flock supposing, 
of course, the little fellow would not part with his pet, and allow him to 
take the big fat wethers he had selected for himself. 

The little boy was called out to make his choice. His eyes were soon in 
search of his pet. At last he discovered him among the scabby sheep. He 
got over to the pen, called his pet to him, put his arm around his neck 
and thus addressed him. 

‘My dear little lamb,” said he, “I have nourished you long and well. I 
have loved you deeply and many a pleasant hour have we spent together. 
It is hard to part now, my pet, but part we must—You have got into such 
bad company that I cannot associate with you any longer.” And he took 
the big sheep. 

So with Van Buren—he has long been a pet of the party, but now he 
is found in such bad company that we are forced to give him up.?7 


Anecdotes like this were just the sort that Abraham Lincoln told 
so successfully. Concrete and vivid, they made a direct appeal to 
the common sense which he never doubted the average voter pos- 
sessed. When in 1861 Lincoln crossed the state on the way to his 
first inauguration, his train made an unscheduled stop at Ravenna. 
There, responding to the cheers of the quickly gathered crowd, 
he said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I appear before you merely to greet you and say 
farewell. I have no time for long speeches, and could not make them at 
every stopping place without wearing myself out. If I should make a speech 
at every town, I should not get to Washington until sometime after the 
inauguration. I am, however, all the time sensible of the deepest gratitude 
to the people of Ohio for their large contribution to the cause which I think 
the just one. There are doubtless those here who did not vote for me, but 
I believe we make common cause for the Union. But let me tell to those 
who did not vote for me, an anecdote of a certain Irish friend that I met 
yesterday. He said he did not vote for me but went for Douglas. “Now,” 
said I to him, “I will tell you what you ought to do in that case. If we 
all turn in and keep the ship from sinking this voyage, there may be a 


27 Norwalk Experiment, July 11, 1848. 
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chance for Douglas in the next; but if we let it go down new, neither he 
nor anybody else will have an opportunity of sailing im it again.” Now, 
was not that good advice ?*8 


Evidently, Ohioans thought so, for in the dark days which lay ahead 
they did much to help Lincoln “keep the ship from sinking.” Like 
his, their humor was frequently uncouth, crude, and masculine, but 
at its best it revealed the basic sturdiness and the innate intelligence 
of the people of the Middle West. 

In 1920, when Champ Clark drew up a list of humorists “of 
the first order” who had sat in the house of representatives from 
the beginning, he found only six men worthy of inclusion: Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Corwin, Samuel Sullivan Cox, James Proctor Knott, 
“Private” John Allen, and Frank Cushman.”* Of these six, two— 
Corwin and Cox—were Ohioans. No other state contributed as 
many names to the list. Thus in the number of her humorists and 
in the quality of her humor Ohio is, as Artemus Ward would say, 
“ekulled by few and excelled by none.” Her contribution to 
native American humor deserves more attention than it has hitherto 
received. 


28 Portage Sentinel, February 20, 1861. I am indebted to my friend Professor 
Lyon Richardson for this item. 
29 My Quarter Century of American Politics (New York, 1920), Il, 185. 
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of Ohio with the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

SOUTHWICK, Erman Dean, “Doctor S. P. Hildreth and His Home,” Ohio Historical 
Quarterly, LXIV (1955), 30-54. 

STEVENS, Harry R., “David Everett Wade (1763-1842): Patriot, Tanner, Deacon, 
Alderman,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 
181-190. A Cincinnatian. 

STUTLER, Boyd B., ‘An Eyewitness Describes the Hanging of John Brown,” American 
Heritage, V1, No. 2 (February 1955), 4-9. 

“Thomas D. Graham," Garretson News, XI, No. 3 (November 1954), 1-4. Of 
Delaware, Ohio. 

WABNITZ, William, “Charles Theodore Greve: Notes on the Boyhood and Maturity 
of a Cincinnati Historian,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, 
XIII (1955), 115-133. 

WHALEY, Elizabeth J., Forgotten Hero: General James B. McPherson: The Biography 
of a Civil War General. New York, Exposition Press, 1955. 203p. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


BATTELLE, L. G., Story of Ohio Accountancy. Dayton, Ohio Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, 1954. 281p. 

EVERHART, J. O., “The Early Evolution of an Ohio Industry,” Ohio State Uni- 
versity, College of Engineering, News in Engineering, XXVII, No. 1 (February 
1955), 22-26. Brick making. 

GOLEMBE, Carter H., “Origins of Deposit Insurance in the Middle West, 1834- 
1866,” Indiana Magazine of History, LI (1955), 113-120. 

HOAG, S. Durward, “How to Give Customers What They Want,” The Hotel 
Monthly, LXIII, No. 742 (January 1955), 16-25. Story of the growth of Hotel 
Lafayette, Marietta, Ohio. 

KONKLE, Ward W., “Ohio Maple Syrup, ‘Nectar of the Gods,’ " Inside Ohio Maga- 
zine, IV, No. 3 (March 1955), 13-15. 
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LITCHFIELD, Paul Weeks, Industrial Voyage: My Life as an Industrial Lieutenant. 
New York, Doubleday & Co., 1954. 347p. Autobiography of the chairman of 
the board of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 

PARK, Clyde W., The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Company: Oldest Fire In- 
surance Company West of the Alleghenies. Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany, 1954. 196p. 

PRUGH, Daniel F., “Franklin Countian Petitions Marker Committee to Erect Plaque 
at Site of Old Grist Mill,” Franklin County Historical Society, Historical Bulletin, 
VII (1954-55), 42-44. A roller mill patented by Murray Case in 1882. 

SHEPPARD, E. J., “Marketing Integration in Early Ohio,” Journal of Marketing, 
XIX, No. 2 (October 1954), 166-168. The Worthington Manufacturing Company. 

STEVENS, Harry R., “Bank Enterprisers in a Western Town, 1815-1822,” Business 
History Review, XXIX (1955), 139-156. Cincinnati. 

STEVENS, Harry R., “Henry Clay, the Bank, and the West in 1824,” American His- 
torical Review, LX (1954-55), 843-848. 


DIARIES, LETTERS, AND MEMOIRS 


COTNER, Robert C., and Watt P. Marchman, eds., “Correspondence of Guy M. 
Bryan and Rutherford B. Hayes: Additional Letters,” OAio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LXIII (1954), 349-377. ; 

GARRATY, John A., ed., “The Correspondence of George A. Myers and James Ford 
Rhodes, 1910-1923,” Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXIV (1955), 1-29, 125-167, 
239-286. 

GRAF, LeRoy P., ed., “Three Ohio Republicans Consider the Political Currents of 
1872: A Document,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII 
(1954), 293-307. Several letters of John W. Fuller of Toledo, William R. Thrall 
of Cincinnati, and Samuel Thomas of Zanesville to John Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

GRAY, Leslie R., ed., “From Bethlehem to Fairfield 1798,” Moravian Historical 
Society, Transactions, XVI (1954), 1-42. The journal of Benjamin Mortimer who 
accompanied Heckewelder and the Moravian Indians. Slight reference to Ohio. 

HALL, Virginius C., “Journal of Isaac Hite, 1773,’ Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 263-281. Hite was a member of Bullitt’s 
surveying party at Louisville. Several references to Ohio Indians. 

KNOPF, Richard C., ed., “Personal Notes on the “Whiskey Rebels,’ ’’ Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 308-323. Correspondence of 
Isaac Craig, deputy quartermaster in Anthony Wayne's legion, relating to the 
Whiskey Rebellion. 

MARCHMAN, Watt P., ed., “Lucy Webb (Hayes) in Cincinnati—The First Five 
Years, 1848-1852,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII 
(1955), 38-60. Letters from her correspondence. 

RUPPEL, George, ed., “Early Days of the University of Dayton: Excerpts from the 
Chronicles of Nazareth,” Obie State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXIII 
(1954), 378-387. 

SHEPARD, Lee, ed., “William Walker on Joseph Brant: Historical Indian Letter,” 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 324-329. 


EDUCATION 


EELLS, William H., “How to Learn Practical Politics,” Inside Ohio Magazine, VIII, 
No. 11 (November 1954), 18-19. Functioning of Ohio Wesleyan University’s 
Institute of Practical Politics since organized in 1947. 
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“Here's Proof That Ohio Had Nation's First Agricultural College,” Obio Farmer, 
CCXV, No. 6 (March 19, 1955), 46-47. 

JACKSON, Margaret M., “Antioch’s Glen Helen,” Nature Magazine, XLVII (1954), 
426-427. Recreational and educational uses of Antioch’s forest tract. 

JACQUET, E. A., “Coonskin Library: Josh True’s ‘Skin Game’ Brought Books to 
Ohio,” Sohioan, XXVI, No. 5 (October 1954), 11. 

SAGENDORPH, Kent, “Teaching the Glories of Ohio,” Inside Ohio Magazine, III, 
No. 9 (September 1954), 23-25. In class of Mrs. Margaret S. Hoffman, DeVilbiss 
High School, Toledo. 

“School Days Through the Years,” Wellsville Echoes, VII, No. 1 (1955), 3-5. 
Story of the schools at Wellsviile, Ohio. 

STOLZENBACH, Norma F., “The Wheeler Operahouse,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 
XXVI (1954), 210-257. 


FOLKLORE 


KING, Walter, Sr., “Sparks from Ottawa Campfires: The Story of Manabozho and 
Why the Willow Is Red,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXVI (1954), 197-199. 
Legend of the Ottawa Indians told by the oldest living male member of the tribe, 
now residing in Oklahoma. The story is laid in the Maumee Valley. 


GENEALOGY 


DICKORE, Marie, “Anderson Township Pioneers, Hamilton County, Ohio,” His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 223-228. In- 
cludes lists for Asbury, Stagg, Ayer, and Bennett cemeteries. 

DICKORE, Marie, “The ‘Fulton Cemeteries’ in Present-day Cincinnati,” Historical 


and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 330-336; XIII (1955), 
69-73. 

DICKORE, Marie, ed., “Inscriptions for Three Cemeteries in Columbia,” Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 152-155. Two at Fulton; 
one, the Columbia Presbyterian. 

MAIN, Mrs. Carl, ‘“Hoadley-Hine-Caulkins, Naugatuck, Conn., and Delaware Co., 
Ohio,” American Genealogist, XXXI (1955), 101. 

“Roster of Members,’ Society of Indiana Pioneers, Year Book, 1954, 57-114. Gives 
names of ancestors and places of origin. Many from Ohio. 


GENERAL 


BORAH, Leo A., “Ohio Makes Its Own Prosperity,” National Geographic Magazine, 
CVII (1955), 435-484. 

PLAGEMANN, Bentz, “Ohio,” Holiday, XVII, No. 6 (June 1955), 38-51. Present- 
day Ohio against its historical background. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


ELLIS, William D., Jonathan Blair: Bounty Lands Lawyer. Cleveland and New York, 
World Publishing Company, 1954. 464p. 

McGOVERN, Ann, Annie Oakley and the Rustlers. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1955. Unpaged. Juvenile. 

WILSON, William Edward, The Raiders. New York, Rinehart & Company, 1955. 
244p. Background of the action is the raid of General John Hunt Morgan into 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio in July 1863. 
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INDIANS AND INDIAN WARS 


BECKNER, Lucien, “The Moundbuilders,” Filson Club History Quarter! q XXIX 
(1955), 203-225. Deals more with historic Indians than with the “moundbuilders.” 

BLASINGHAM, Emily J., “The Miami Prior to - French and Indian War,” 
Ethnohistory, U1 (1955), 1-10. 

FABEN, W. W., “Old Settlers’ Tales—The Indians of Williams County,” Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, XXVII (1955), 68-74. 

KING, Walter, Sr., “Sparks from Ottawa Campfires: Meaning of the Name Pontiac,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXVI (1954), 292-293. 

KNOPF, Richard C., ed., “A Precise Journal of General Wayne's Last Campaign,” 
American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, LXIV (1954), 273-302. 

KNOPF, Richard C., ed., “Wayne's Western Campaign: The Wayne-Knox Corre- 
spondence, 1793-1794, Part II,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LXXVIII (1954), 424-455. 

MAHR, August C., ‘Semantic Analysis of Eighteenth- Century Delaware Indian Names 
for Medicinal Plants,” Ethnohistory, I (1955), 11-28. 

MAHR, August C., “Aboriginal Culture Traits as Reflected in 18th Century Delaware 
Indian Tree Names,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 380-387. 

MULKEARN, Lois, “Half King, Seneca Diplomat of the Ohio Valley,” Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XXXVII (1953-54), 65-81. 

PECKHAM, Howard H., Captured by Indians: True Tales of Pioneer Survivors. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. 238p. Several of the 
captives were taken or lived for a time in Ohio: Mary Jemison, Daniel Boone, 
Frances Slocum, Dr. John Knight, Oliver Spencer, and Matthew Brayton. 

QUIMBY, George I., “Discovered: A Possible Tecumseh Portrait,’ Chicago Natural 
History Museum, Bulletin, XXV, No. 9 (September 1954), 3. 

SMITH, Dwight L., “Shawnee Captivity Ethnography,” Ethnohistory, Il (1955), 
29-41. 

TALBERT, Charles G., “Kentucky Invades Ohio—1780,”" Kentucky Historical Society, 
Register, LII (1954), 291-300. An account of Clark's campaign into the Miami 
Valley against the British and Indians. 

WITTHOFT, John, and William A. Hunter, “The Seventeenth-Century Origin of the 
Shawnee,” Ethnohistory, Il (1955), 42-57. 


INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS 


HAINES, Madge, and Leslie Morrill, The Wright Brothers, First to Fly. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 128p. For ages eight to twelve. 

KEENER, William G., “Ohio’s Pioneer Auto Maker: Alexander Winton," Museum 
Echoes, XXVIII (1955), 19-22. 

KEENER, William G., “The Ritty-Patterson Cash Register,’ Museum Echoes, XXVIII 
(1955), 11-14. 

KEENER, William G., “The Wright Brothers,” Museum Echoes, XXVIII (1955), 
35-38. 

PRAGER, Frank D., “An Early Steamboat Plan of John Fitch,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, LXXIX (1955), 63-80. 

RODABAUGH, James H., “Arthur L. Garford,”” Museum Echoes, XXVIII (1955), 
51-54. 

[RODABAUGH, James H.], “The Fitch Model Steam Engine,” Museum Echoes, 
XXVIII (1955), 3-6. 

STILL, John S., “Charles Martin Hall,” Museum Echoes, XXVIII (1955), 27-30. 

STILL, John S., “Obed Hussey,” Museum Echoes, XXVIII (1955), 43-45. 
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LITERARY HISTORY 


OLMSTEAD, John G., “Sinclair Lewis at Seventeen,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, L 
(1954), No. 8 (October 1954), 6.7. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


BARNHOLTH, William I., The Cuyahoga-Tuscarawas Portage. Akron, Summit 
County Historical Society, 1954. 29p. 

BLAINE, Harry S., “Democratic Jollification in Attica, 1884,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXVII (1955-56), 28-33. 

CHURCHILL, Alfred Vance, “Midwestern: An Oberlin Homestead,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXVII (1955), 75-85. 

CHURCHILL, Alfred Vance, “Midwestern: Oberlin Playmates,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXVII (1955), 130-137. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., ‘Darby Creek Settlement,” Franklin County Historical Society, 
Historical and Genealogical Bulletin, Vil (1955), 25. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “Early Settlers of Jefferson Township [Franklin County},” 
Franklin County Historical Society, Historical and Genealogical Bulletin, VU 

1954), 4-5. 

DODDS. Gilbert F., ‘Pioneer Newspaperman,” Franklin County Historical Society, 
Historical Bulletin, VIIl (1955), 52. James B. Gardiner. 

DOWNES, Randolph C., and Catherine G. Simonds, The Maumee Valley, U. S. A.: 
An American Story. Toledo, Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, 1955. 214p. 
A textbook for seventh and eighth grades. 

DUNLAP, James F., “Sophisticates and Dupes: Cincinnati Audiences, 1851,’ His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 87-97. Theater- 
going in Cincinnati. 

“Early German School Ends Long Service,” Franklin County Historical Society, His- 
torical and Genealogical Bulletin, VII (1955), 26-28. Fourth Street Elementary 
School, Columbus. 

“1805 Was a Big Year. . .,” Ashtabula County Historical Society, Quarterly Bulletin, 
III, No. 2 (July 25, 1955), [2-4]. In the settlement of five townships of Ashtabula 
County. 

FABEN, W. W., “Old Settlers’ Tales—Stories of Williams County,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly,” XXVII (1955), 114-119. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., “Chillicothe—Ohio’s First Capital,” Inside Ohio Magazine, 
IV, No. 2 (February 1955), 20-26, 29. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., ‘‘Dayton—Yesterday and Today,” Inside Ohio Magazine, Il, 
No. 12 (December 1954), 22-25, 36-37. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., “Mansfield: Portrait of an Ideal City,” Inside Ohio Magazine, 
IV, No. 3 (March 1955), 9-12. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., “Salem—City of Peace,” Inside Ohio Magazine, IV, No. 1 
(January 1955), 21-23. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., “Springfield, City of Culture,” Inside Ohio Magazine, III, 
No. 11 (November 1954), 15-17, 33. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., “The Vindication of Youngstown,” Inside Ohio Magazine, 
III, No. 10 (October 1954), 17-19, 33. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., ‘““Waverly—Ohio'’s Atomic City,” Inside Ohio Magazine, III, 
No. 9 (September 1954), 16-19. 

HAUCK, Cornelius J., “Deer Creek in Cincinnati," Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 159-172. 
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KIRK, Des B., “Little Known Facts About the Great Lakes Area,” Inside Ohio 
Magazine, II, No. 11 (Novemt er 1954), 31; No. 12 (December 1954), 35; IV, 
No. 1 (January 1955), 28; IV, No. 2 (February 1955), 19. 

LINDSEY, David, Ohio's Western Reserve: The Story of Its Place Names. Cleveland, 
Press of Western Reserve University and Western Reserve Historical Society, 1955. 
111p. 

LONGSWORTH, Ferne M., “Old Days of the Lima House,” Allen County Historical 
Society, The Reporter, No. 64 (January 1955), 1-9. 

MECKSTROTH, J. A., “Columbus Has Come a Long Way,” The Quill, XLII, No. 
11 (November 1954), 19-20. 

“The Origins of Fremont,” in Official Program, Croghan Day [Fremont, Obio}, 
August 2 to August 4, 1954, 11-21. 

SELDEN, Florence, ‘Ten Presidents Slept Here,’ Inside Ohio Magazine, III, No. 10 
(October 1954), 30-32. The Golden Lamb hotel, Lebanon, Ohio. 

The Story of Bainbridge, 1805-1955, Ross County, Ohio. Springfield, Ohio, H. K. 
Skinner & Son, [1955]. 40p. 

“View of Dayton, O.," Old Print Shop Portfolio, XIV (1954-55), 104. Lithograph, 
drawn from nature and printed by E. Sachse & Co., about 1851. 

“Wellsville in 1854," Wellsville Echoes, VI (1954), 43-48. 

WHEELER, Robert C., “The Allen County Historical Museum,” Ofio Historical 
Quarterly, LXIV (1955), 206-209. 

WISE, Leo Lillian, “A Pioneer Justice of the Peace,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 
XXVII (1955), 63-67. Adam Stine, of Jackson Township, Lucas County. 


MEDICAL HISTORY 


BLANKENHORN, M. A., “Pioneer Doctors’ Saddle Bags,’ Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 213-215. Bags used by Drs. 
Harmon and Squire in the Western Reserve. 

BUNTS, A. T., “Leaves From an Ohio Doctor's Scrapbook,” Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 134-141. 

EDWARDS, Linden F., Body Snatching in Ohio During the Nineteenth Century. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, 1955. 26p. 
Reprinted from the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, for October 
1950. 

EDWARDS, Linden F., “A Chronological Review of Ohio's Enviable Medical Record. 
Part I—The First Seventy-five Years,” Ohio State Medical Journal, LI (1955), 
453-456. 

FERTIG, Henry H., “Some Letters of Jared Potter Kirtland,” Ohio State Medical 
Journal, LI (1955), 553-557. 

GEBHARD, Bruno, “From Medicine Show to Health Museum (Historical Aspects 
of Public Health Education in the United States of America),’’ Ohio State Medical 
Journal, LI (1955), 145-147. Deals especially with the Cleveland Health Museum. 

GINN, Curtiss, “History of the Montgomery County Medical Society, 1849-1949,” 
Ohio State Medical Journal, L (1954), 951-954, 1051-1054. 

HEALD, E. T., “History of the Stark County Medical Society in the 19th Century,” 
Stark County Medical Society, Bulletin, Annual Issue, January 1955, 1-25. 

JONES, N. E., “The Ohio Medical Profession,” Ohio State Medical Journal, LI 
(1955), 46-50. 

McGRANE, Reginald C., “The Cincinnati College of Pharmacy,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 25-37. 
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MARSH, John O., “B. F. Gard—Early Columbus Doctor,” Franklin County Historical 
Society, Historical Bulletin, V1 (1955), 51. 

O'BRIEN, Tom, “Rabies in Ohio,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 3 (March 
1955), 8, 28. 

PIERCY, Harry D., “Shaker Medicines,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, LXIII (1954), 336-348. 

PRESTON, Robert H., “Noah Worcester and His Textbook,” Ohio State Medical 
Journal, LI (1955), 678-680. Worcester was a Cincinnati physician. 

TREVITT, William, “A Report on Asiatic Cholera Epidemic to the Directors of 
the Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, Ohio, 30th November, 1849, by William Trevitt, 
M.D.,” Obio State Medical Journal, L (1954), 860-862. 

WAITE, Frederick C., ‘Censors and Medical Colleges,” Ohio State Medical Journal, 
L (1954), 1160-1162. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Birds 


BEDNARIK, Karl, “They Wade Ohio Waters,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, 
No. 9 (September 1954), 2-3, 30-32. Herons of Ohio, with photos by Maslowski 
and Goodpaster. 

BROOKS, Maurice, “Appalachian Region” in ‘Region Reports—Fall Migration, 
August 16 to November 30, 1954,” Audubon Field Notes, IX (1955), 24-26. 

BROOKS, Maurice, ‘Appalachian Region,” in “Regional Reports, Nesting Season, 
June 1 to August 15, 1954,” Audubon Field Notes, VIII (1954), 344-345. Re- 

. gion includes part of Ohio. 

BROOKS, Maurice, “Appalachian Region,” “in “Region Reports, Spring Season, 
April 1 to May 31, 1954,” Audubon Field Notes, VIII (1954), 311-312. Region 
includes part of Ohio. 

BROOKS, Maurice, “Appalachian Region,” in “Region Reports, Winter Season, 
December 1, 1954—March 31, 1955," Audubon Field Notes, IX (1955), 256-259. 
Region includes part of Ohio. 

CRUICKSHANK, Allan, ed., ‘‘Fifty-fifth Christmas Bird Count,” Audubon Field 
Notes, IX (1955), 64-234. Sections 226-256, pages 143-153, pertain to Ohio. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., “Hawks in Ohio,” Ofio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 
7 (July 1955), 12-14, 32. 

[HARPER, Robert S.}, “The Passing of Passenger Pigeons,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIX, No. 4 [5} (May 1955), 17, 28-29. 

NOLAN, Val, Jr., “Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in “Region Reports—Fall Mi- 
gration, August 16 to November 30, 1954,” Audubon Field Notes, IX (1955), 
28-31. Region includes part of Ohio. 

NOLAN, Val, Jr., ““Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in “Regional Reports, Nesting 
Season, June 1 to August 15, 1954," Audubon Field Notes, VIII (1954), 347-349. 
Region includes part of Ohio. 

NOLAN, Val, Jr., ““Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in “Region Reports, Spring 
Season, April 1 to May 31, 1954,” Audubon Field Notes, VIII (1954), 314-316. 
Region includes part of Ohio. 

NOLAN, Val, Jr., “Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in ‘Region Reports, Winter 
Season, December 1, 1954—March 31, 1955," Audubon Field Notes, IX (1955), 
256-259. Region includes part of Ohio. 

RANDLE, Worth, and Emerson Kemsies, “Eastern Willet in Ohio,” in ‘General 
Notes,” Auk, LXXII (1955), 208. 
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Conservation 


ARMBRUSTER, Daniel C., “Mountains—and Miles of Fish,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XVII, No. 10 (October 1954), 14-15. 

BOHLEY, Lou, “The Great Hinckley Hunt,’ Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, 
No. 10 (October 1954), 11, 31-32. An organized hunt for wolves, bear, and 
deer in Medina County in 1818. 

BOHLEY, Lou, “Medina County,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 10 
(October 1954), 8-10. 

CLARK, Clarence F., “Operation Northern Pike,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, 
No. 3 (March 1955), 4-5, 26-28. 

COCHRAN, Rod, “New Lyme,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 4 [5], 
(May 1955), 13, 30. New Lyme Public Hunting Area: plants and animals. 

COLE, Vernon W., “The Lesson From Raccoon Creek,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 2 (February 1955), 10-11, 28-30. 

CRAIG, James B., “Muskingum Revisited,” America Forests, LX, No. 6 (June 1954), 
8-13, 36, 38-39. Development of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District 
since 1913. 

CUMMINS, Bob, “Two Years of Fish Tagging on Lake Erie," Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIX, No. 2 (February 1955), 13, 30-31. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “Managing Ohio’s Wildlife,” Osio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 4 [5], (May 1955), 2-3, 31-32. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “Ohio’s Real Red Menace,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 4 (April 1955), 4-5, 24-26. Stream pollution from acid wastes from 
mining operations. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “Some Highlights of 1954,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 3 (March 1955), 10-11, 30. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., “Wanted More Deer Hunters,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 3 (March 1955), 12-13. 

HAGUE, John, “Lake County,’ Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 7 (July 
1955), 4-7. 

HANDLEY, Delmar E., “Ducks and Ohio’s Farm Ponds,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 2 (February 1955), 6-7. 

HANDLEY, Delmar E., “We're Counting Our ‘Woodies,’”’ Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIX, No. 7 (July 1955), 2-3. 

KNODER, Eugene, “Let's Talk Turkey,” Ohio Constrvation Bulletin, XIX, No. 4 
[5], (May 1955), 6-7. Extinction and restoration of wild turkeys in Ohio. 

MOSLEY, Carl J., Jr., “We're Snooping on Our Bob Whites,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XVIII, No. 11. (November 1954), 16-19. 

MANLEY, Wesley M., “Clendening Lake,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 
8 (August 1954), 6-7, 31. 

REDETT, Bob, “Springtime Disaster,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 4 (April 
1955), 10, 24. 

ROACH, Lee S., “Our Pollution Problem,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 3 
(March 1955), 21, 30, 29. 

ROACH, Lee S., “Wildlife Roundup,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 10 
(October 1954), 19, 30-31. Comparison of early and present qualification and 
training of agents of the division of wildlife. 

ROACH, O. Dale, “Spring Valley—Another Public Wildlife Area,” Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 8 (August 1954), 8-9. 

SHAFER, Paul V., “We're Face-Lifting the Little Miami,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 2 (February 1955), 4-5. 

WATERS, John, “Marion County,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 7 (July 
1955), 4-6. 


’ 
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WHITESELL, Dale E., “Clark County,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 4 
{5] (May 1955), 8-10, 31. 

ZARBOCK, Bill, and Jack G. Erickson, “Should We Remove Rough Fish?” Ohsio 
Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 3 (March 1955), 9, 30-31. Experiments at 
Lake St. Marys. 


Fishes and Reptiles 


BROWN, Ed, “Each Spring . . . A Promise,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, 
No. 4 (April 1955), 6-7, 26-27. 

CONANT, Roger, “Two New Ohio Localities for the Red-Bellied Water Snake,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LV (1955), 61-62. 

CUMMINS, Robert, ““Where Do Fish Go?” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 4 
(April 1955), 11, 23. Movement of fish in Lake Erie. 

MANN, John, “Subject: Muskies,” Osio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 4 [5] 
(May 1955), 14, 30-31. 

PRICE, William R., “Alias “Water Moccasin,’” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, 
No. 4 [5} (May 1955), 15. The common water snake of Ohio. 

TENNANT, Donald L., “Our Rocky Fork Muskies,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVIII, No. 11 (November 1954), 8-9. 


General 


COCHRAN, Rod, Ohio’s Wildlife Resources. Columbus, Division of Wildlife, Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, 1955. 210p. 

DAVIS, Charles C., “A Preliminary Study of the Plankton of the Cleveland Harbor 
Area, Ohio. III. The Zooplankton and General Ecological Considerations of 
Phytoplankton, and Zooplankton Production,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 
388-408. 

DINGLE, A. Nelson, “Ohio’s Contribution to Meteorology, a Brief Historical 
Resumé,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 378-379. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “Wild Animals 150 Years Ago,” Franklin County Historical 
Society, Historical and Genealogical Bulletin, Vl (1954-55), 35-36. 

HARPER, Arthur R., “Autumn of a Naturalist,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, 
No. 11 (November 1954), 21. 

MARSHALL, Harold G., “Succession in a Dune Community at Mentor Headlands, 
Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LV (1955), 90-94. 


Geology 


ALKIRE, Robert L., and Bernard A. Floto, Oil and Gas in Ohio, 1954. Part I: 
Drilling and Production Statistics. Part Il: The Possible Presence of Buried 
Niagaran Reefs in Ohio and Their Relationship to the Newburg Oil and Gas Zone 
(Ohio Division of Geological Survey, Reports of Investigations, No. 24. Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Series, No. 7). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 
1955. 58p. 

BOWEN, Charles H., “Lightweight Aggregates in Ohio," Ohio State University, 
College of Engineering, News in Engineering, XXVII, No. 2 (April 1955), 18-21. 

BOWEN, Charles H., Subsurface Study of the Maxville Limestone in the Muskingum 
Valley (Ohio State University Studies, Engineering Series, XXIII, No. 4, Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 154). Columbus, Ohio State University, 
Engineering Experiment Station, 1954. 19p. 

CARMAN, J. Ernest, ‘Revision of the Chillicothe Test-Core Section,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, LV (1955), 65-72. 

DANNER, Wilbert R., and William M. Bethke, “Mississippian-Pennsylvanian Un- 
conformity near Adams Mills, Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LV (1955), 182-184. 
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FAGERSTROM, J. A., “The Meigs Creek Coal ‘Lower Split’ in Short Creek Town- 
ship, Harrison County, Ohio,” Cisio Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 347-348. 

FULLER, J. Osborn, Source of Sharon Conglomerate of Northeastern Ohio (Ohio 
Division of Geological Survey, Report of Investigations, No. 23). Columbus, 
Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1955. Reprinted from Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America, LXVI (1955), 159-176. 

HUBBARD, George D., “Terrace Interpretation in Southeastern Ohio,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, LIV (1954), 365-377. 

MAGBEE, Byron D., and Robert L. Alkire, Oil and Gas in Morgan County (Ohio 
Division of Geological Survey, Reports of Investigations, No. 22). Columbus, 
Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1955. 69p. 

MARPLE, Mildred Fisher, “The Geology of Lake Hope State Park,” Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 8 (August 1954), 16-19, 32; XVIII, No. 9 (Sep- 
tember 1954), 6-7, 32. 

MARPLE, Mildred Fisher, “Small Foraminifera of the Pottsville Formation in Ohio,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LV (1955), 81-89. 

NICKELL, Walter P., “Fossil Collecting in the Detroit Region,’ Cranbrook Institute 
of Science, News Letter, XXIV (1954-55), 58-63. Important fossil sites at Clay 
Center, Woodville, and Silica, Ohio, are discussed. Some of the illustrations are 
of Ohio specimens. 

Ostracods from the Middle Devonian Dundee Limestone in Northwestern Ohio 
(Contributions from the Museum of Paleontology, XI, No. 8). [Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1954}. 22p. 

SCHMIDT, James J., and Alfred C. Walker, The Ground-Water Resources of the 
Areas in the Vicinity of the Interchanges on the East-West Ohio Turnpike (Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Water, Information Circular No. 5). 
Columbus, Ohio Department of Natural Resources, 1954. 65p. 

SMITH, Robert C., The Ground-Water Resources of Summit County, Ohio, with a 
Section on Glacial Geology by George W. White. Columbus, Ohio Department 
of Natural Resources and the United States Geological Survey, 1953 [i. e., 1954]. 
130p. 

SMYTH, Pauline, The Geology Along Route 40 in Ohio (Ohio Division of Geological 
Survey, Information Circulars, No. 16). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological 
Survey, 1955. 65p. 

STEWART, Grace A., “Age Relations of the Middle Devonian Limestones in Ohio,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LV (1955), 147-181. 

STOUT, Wilbur, The Monongahela Series in Eastern Ohio. Edited and prepared 
for duplication by Dorothy G. Watkins and others under the supervision of 
William H. Smith. Columbus, Department of Natural Resources, Division of 
Geological Survey, 1954. 2 v. in 1. 


Insects and Other Invertebrates 


CHAMPLAIN, Robert A., and Russell W. Whiting, “Helocordulia uhleri (Selys), 
a Dragonfly New to Ohio,” Entomological News, LXVI (1955), 53. 

PELTON, John Z., “A Shrimp in Fresh Water,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, 
No. 8 (August 1954), 10. 

Mammals 

BEDNARIK, Karl, “The Muskrats in Our Marshes,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVIII, No. 11 (November 1954), 2-7. 

GOSLIN, Robert M., “Eastern Big-Eared Bat in Ohio,” Journal of Mammalogy, 
XXXV (1954), 430-431. First record in Ohio. Specimen in the Ohio State 
Museum. 
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METZGER, Brice, “Notes om Mammals of Perry County, Ohio,” Journal of 
Mammalogy, XXXVI (1955), 101-105. 


Plants 


LAUFERSWEILER, Joseph D., “Changes with Age in the Proportion of the 
Dominants in a Beech-Maple Forest in Central Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LV 
(1955), 73-80. 

PRICE, Bill, ‘Milkweed,’ Osio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 7 (July 1955), 20. 

TERRELL, Edward E., “The Vascular Flora of Clinton, County, Ohio,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, LV (1955), 215-240. 


OHIO IN THE WARS 


CAPPON, Lester J., “The Soldier's Creed,” Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXIV (1955), 
320-327. 

“George Croghan and the Defense of Ft. Stephenson,” in Official Program, Croghan 
Day {Fremont, Ohio}, August 2 to August 4, 1954. 

QUENZEL, Carrol H., “Johnny Bull—Billy Yank,” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 
XIV (1955), 120-141. Based on letters of George Hovey Cadman, a volunteer 
in the 39th O. V. L., to his wife. 

REYNOLDS, C. E., ‘Thirteen Months at Andersonville Prison and What I Saw There: 
A Paper Delivered Before the N. L. Association, Napoleon, Ohio, April 24, 1869,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXVII (1955), 94-113. From the original manuscript 
edited by the Ohio history class of Napoleon High School under the supervision 
of John Cuff, instructor. 

STEWART, Edgar I., Custer’s Luck. Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma Press, 
1955. 538p. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


BAGBY, Wesley M., “The ‘Smoke Filled Room’ and the Nomination of Warren G. 
Harding,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLI (1954-55), 657-674. 

BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio—Police, Penal and Parole 
Policies in Cleveland and Toledo,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
XIV (1954-55), 387-398. 

ERLICH, Martin, “Benjamin Franklin Wade and the Dissolution of the Union,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXVII (1955), 120-129. 

FORD, Harvey S., “Walter Folger Brown,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXVI (1954), 
200-209. 

GARRATY, John A., ed., “The Correspondence of George A. Myers and James Ford 
Rhodes, 1910-1923," Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXIV (1955), 1-29, 125-167, 
239-286. 

GILBERT, Bentley Brinkerhoff, “Some Aspects of Ohio’s Part in the Liberal Re- 
publican Movement,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII 
(1955), 191-202. 

LINDSEY, David, “ ‘Sunset’ Cox, Leader of Lincoln’s Loyal Opposition, 1861-1865,” 
Mid-America (1955), 3-30. 

MALLAM, William D., ‘The Grant-Butler Relationship,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XLI (1954-55), 259-276. 

NICHOLS, Roy F., “The Territories: Seedbeds of Democracy,” Nebraska History, 
XXXV (1954), 159-172. Includes discussion of the Ordinance of 1787. 

PETERSON, Owen M., “Ohio Leaders in the Democratic Convention of 1860,” His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 99-113. 

STEVENS, Harry R., “Henry Clay, the Bank, and the West in 1824,” American 
Historical Review, LX (1954-55), 843-848. 
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RECREATION 


BEDNARIK, Karl, “Trotlining on Lake Erie,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, 
No. 7 (1955), 16-17. 

CULLMAN, S. L., “Der Schuetzen Pla[{t]z (The Shooting Grounds),” Franklin 
County Historical Society, Historical and Genealogical Bulletin, V1 (1954), 51-52, 
64-65. 

MORSE, Kermit N., “A Place to Hunt,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 
10 (October 1954), 2-5. 

PRUGH, Daniel F., “Broad Street Sleigh Ride—Christmas of 1881," Franklin County 
Historical Society, Historical and Genealogical Bulletin, VII (1954-55), 2-3. 

WHITE, Mark, ‘New Lakes in Southeastern Ohio,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIX, No. 4 [5] (May 1955), 4-5. 

WOLF, Bill, “It’s Always Fishing Season in Ohio,” Saturday Evening Post, CCXXVII, 
No. 10 (September 4, 1954), 25, 67-70. 

“Your State Parks Guide,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIX, No. 7 (July 1955), 
8-11. 

RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BOASE, Paul H., “Slavery and the Ohio Circuit Rider,” Ohio Historical Quarterly, 
LXIV (1955), 195-205. 

HEISS, Willard C., “Hiram Mendenhall and the Union Home Community,” Friends 
Historical Association, Bulletin, XLII (1955), 43-50. The community was in 
Randolph County, Indiana, but there are numerous references to Ohio. 

PRUGH, Daniel F., ‘Metropolitan Columbus Y. M. C. A. Observes 100th Anni- 
versary: History Traced from 1855,” Franklin County Historical Society, Historical 
and Genealogical Bulletin, VII (1955), 14-18. 

SALOMON, Richard G., ‘St. John’s Parish, Worthington, and the Beginnings of the 
Episcopal Church in Ohio,’ Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXIV (1955), 55-76. 

THORNBURG, Opal, “Muskets or Muster Fines—Ohio and Indiana Quakers and 
the Civil War,”’ Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 
173-180. Reaction of Quakers to the draft, especially that of Marcus Mote of 
Lebanon, Ohio. 

WISBEY, Herbert A., Jr., “A Salvation Army Prelude: The Christian Mission in 
Cleveland, Ohio,” Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXIV (1955), 77-81. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


Analysis of Child Labor in Ohio Industry: Injuries, Education, Occupation, 1949-1954. 
Columbus, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Women and Minors and 
Minimum Wage and Division of Labor Statistics, 1955. 38p. 

BREMNER, Robert H., ‘The Civic Revival in Ohio—Harris R. Cooley and Cooley 
Farms,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, XIV (1954-55), 71-75. 
A charitable and correctional institution near Cleveland. ' 

PAPIER, William, “Employment Promotion in Ohio,” Inside Ohio Magazine, IV, 
No. 4 (April 1955), 8-11. A study of population and employment since 1932. 

STEELE, Ellsworth, “The Flint Glass Workers’ Union in the Indiana Gas Belt 
and the Ohio Valley in the 1890's,” Indiana Magazine of History, L (1954), 


229-250. 
TRANSPORTATION 


DUNCAN, Francis, “The Story of the D & C,” Inland Seas, X (1954), 171-179, 
253-262; XI (1955), 126-132. 

HARRISON, Timothy A., “George Washington’s Railroad,” Highway Magazine, 
XLVI (1955), 101-105. The Chesapeake and Ohio. Railroad map and some 
historical data. 
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HOLDEN, Sprague, “Uncle Sam's First Road: Ohio Gained the Lion’s Share of 
Benefit from the Very First U. S. Highway, the Famed Historic Cumberland 
Road,” Inside Ohio Magazine, IV, No. 2 (February 1955), 15-18, 28. 

KLEIN, Benjamin and Eleanor, eds., The Ohio River Handbook and Picture Album. 
Cincinnati, Young and Klein, 1954. 432p. New and enlarged edition. 

LANDON, Fred, “Great Lakes Storm of 1913,” Michigan History, XXXVIII (1954), 
265-272. 

LANING, Paul F., “Frontier Railroads in Ohio’s Great Lakes Region,” Inland Seas, 
X (1954), 180-186, 243-252. 

MASTICS, Al, "“Walk-in-the-W ater,” Inland Seas, X (1954), 219-220. 

MAURER, Maurer, “Richard Clayton—Aeronaut,” Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Bulletin, XIII (1955), 143-150. 

METCALF, Clarence S., “The Skipper of the Golden Age,” Inland Seas, X (1954), 
216-218. Captain Charles Hubbard of Toledo. 

The Ohio: From Pittsburgh to Cairo. Cincinnati, Taft Museum, 1955. Exhibition 
catalog. 

PANCOAST, Lucy Hall, “Girdled Road,” Ohio Engineer, XIII, No. 6 (June 1955), 
19. Road from the Pennsylvania line west to Cleveland contracted for in 1798. 
“Pittsburgh & Cincinnati Steamer Messenger No. 2,” Old Print Shop Portfolio, XIV 

(1954), 81. Lithographed hand-colored print of an Ohio River paddle steamboat. 

WOLCOTT, Merlin D., “Marblehead Lighthouse,” Inland Seas, X (1954), 274-277. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


SMITH, Ophia D., “A Trip to Texas in 1855,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LIX (1955-56), 24-39. An account of a trip of John H. James and Mrs. James 
of Urbana, Ohio, based on his manuscript notebook. 


MASTERS THESES ON OHIO SUBJECTS IN OHIO 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


DONNELL, Raymond W., Edward Dickinson and the History of Music in Oberlin, 
1892-1922. Oberlin College, 1955. 

DUNCAN, Richard, Pro-Southern and Peace Sentiment in Southeastern Ohio During 
the Civil War. Ohio University, 1955. 

GAMBLE, Jay Mack, Steamboats on the Muskingum. Ohio University, 1954. 

GERSHON, Philip S., A History of American Reform Judaism, 1885-1900. Hebrew 
Union College, 1955. 

GLEASON, Daniel, Early Decline of Rural Population in Ohio, 1840-1910. Ohio 
State University, 1955. 

HILL, Frederick D., Legislative Activity During the Governorship of George White. 
Ohio State University, 1955. 

KING, Lucy, Problems and Influences of the Subdistrict Schools in Butler County, 
Ohio. Miami University, 1955. 

LIEBERMAN, Max, Territorial Problems in the Ohio Country, 1785-1795. Miami 
University, 1954. 

NEAL, J. Allen, Colonel Henry Bouquet’s Expedition of 1763-1764: A Study of 
British Military Tactics as Used Against the Indians of North America. Ohio 
State University, 1955. Deals with Ohio to a great extent. 

SCHWARTZMAN, Allan H., William Rosenau,' His Life and Work as Rabbi and 
Communal Leader. Hebrew Union College, 1955. 

THOMPSON, Bertha Boys, The History of Miami University from 1873 to 1900. 
Miami University, 1954. 





Historical News 


David C. Riede has been appointed an instructor in the department of 
history at the University of Akron. Mr. Riede received the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees in history from the University of Iowa and is now completing his 
dissertation for the doctor’s degree. 


Maxwell Whiteman has been appointed assistant director of the American 
Jewish Archives. 

Jacob R. Marcus, the director of the archives, is the recipient of the 
1954-55 National Service Award of Phi Epsilon Pi fraternity. This award 
is presented to the Jew or Jewess who in the opinion of the committee 
has made the “richest and most exemplary contribution to the essential 
Jewish life of America.” On June 2, 1955, Dr. Marcus received an honorary 
doctor of letters degree from Dropsie College in Philadelphia, where he 
delivered the principal address at the Founder's Day ceremonies. 

The American Jewish Archives announces the acquisition of approxi- 
mately four thousand items relating to two generations of the Rosewater 
family covering a century of activity. This valuable collection, presented by 
Mr> and Mrs. Edward Rosewater of Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, is rich in 
the history of American telegraphy; the territorial and state history of 
Nebraska; the growth of the Republican party in the post-bellum period; 
the struggle for power between the newspaper press associations; the trans- 
Mississippi West; the building of the Union Pacific Railroad; the problem 
of railroad rates and wages; Indian conflicts; anti-Negro riots; anti-Semitism; 
and the sesquicentennial in Philadelphia in 1926. There are also a number 
of items relating to William Howard Taft and the Republican party, es- 
pecially the 1912 national convention. 


Rocco M. Donatelli has been appointed an instructor in history at the 
University of Dayton. His appointment was effective September 1. 
Erving E. Beauregard, associate professor of history, has been appointed 
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book review editor for the Research Exchange on the Prevention of War. 
A note from Mr. Beauregard advises that the Bulletin of the Exchange will 
accept articles on the problems of war and peace. Communications should 
be addressed to him at the University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Mrs. Alice P. Hook, librarian of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, has been appointed national chairman of the public relations 
committee of the Special Libraries Association. 


Barton Bean has been appointed assistant professor of social studies at 
Lake Erie College. Dr. Bean, who has his Ph.D. degree from Cornell, will 
teach chiefly in political science. 


Anthony L. Milnar was named associate professor of history and political 
science at Ohio Northern University on June 14. During the summer Dr. 
Milnar taught the courses scheduled for Wilfred E. Binkley, chairman of 
the department. 


Ursula Halterman is a new member of the Otterbein department of 
history and government. Miss Halterman was born in Germany, received 
a B.A. and M.A. from the University of London, and a Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of Chicago in June 1955. 

Harold Hancock, chairman of the department, received his Ph.D. in 
history from Ohio State University in June 1955. 


An article by Eugene C. Murdock, head of the department of history and 
social science at Rio Grande College, entitled, “The Origins of World War 
II: A Study in Recent Historiography,” is appearing in the German his- 
torical journal, Vierteljahrshefte fur Zeitgeschichte, for October 1955. The 
journal is edited by Professor Hans Rothfels of the University of Tiibingen. 


Grace Thompson has been appointed an instructor in history at Western 
College. Eloise Gompf is on leave of absence to study at Indiana University. 


The Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County (Indiana) recently 
published an illustrated booklet, Body Snatching in Ohio During the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Linden F. Edwards, professor of anatomy in the College 
of Medicine at Ohio State University. The text was originally published as 
an article in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for 
October 1950. 





Book Reviews 


Forgotten Hero: General James B. McPherson; the Biography of a Civil War 
General. By Elizabeth J. Whaley. (New York: Exposition Press, 1955. 
203p.; appendix, bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


In view of the avid, continuing absorption of Americans in their own 
Civil War and its leading figures, it is indeed curious that James Birdseye 
McPherson has not attracted a substantial biographer before now. Certainly 
he had many attractions about him and much to admire—a brilliant mind 
(standing first in his West Point class); a master technician (having helped 
build the defense works in San Francisco harbor and having aided Grant 
engineer Vicksburg’s surrender); and a lovable, gentle personality (his 
fellow officers and his soldiers spoke only kind words of him, even before 
his death). But perhaps the fact that he died young (at thirty-six, before 
his full promise had been realized) and that his papers are scanty has 
tended to discourage the prospective biographer. 

At any rate, Mrs. Elizabeth J]. Whaley, vice president of the Clyde (Ohio) 
Library Board, has attempted to fill the void. Commissioned by the Clyde 
Library Board in 1941 to prepare McPherson’s biography, she vas worked 
at the assignment over the past fourteen years. 

The story carries McPherson from his birth near Clyde in 1828 to his 
sudden death during the battle for Atlanta in 1864. Son of pioneer parents, 
who migrated to northern Ohio from upstate New York in the 1820's, 
James McPherson experienced the usual farm boy’s upbringing. Showing 
promise in school and at his store job, he won an appointment to West 
Point, where he graduated at the top of the class of 1853. There followed 
a year of teaching mathematics at the military academy and then assign- 
ments with the corps of engineers, first at New York, where he served with 
William T. Sherman, then at San Francisco, where his task was strengthening 
the Alcatraz Island fortifications. It was here in the Golden Gate country, 
still basking in the flush of the gold rush, that McPherson enjoyed life to 
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the full. Young, attractive in appearance, manners, and personality, he was 
naturally popular and in demand socially. It was here, too, that McPherson 
won the heart of a lovely lady from Baltimore, Emily Hoffman, to whom 
he was about to be married when the news of Fort Sumter reached Cali- 
fornia in 1861. 

Returning to the East, he was assigned the task of securing the defenses 
of Boston harbor. Itching for active service, he pressed the war depart- 
ment into attaching him to General Halleck’s headquarters in St. Louis. 
McPherson's rise to prominence was rapid after he became chief engineer 
with Grant’s army, where his work in connection with the capture of 
Forts Henry and Donelson won for him a major general’s stars. In 1863 
he took command of the Seventeenth Army Corps in Grant's army in the 
campaign against Vicksburg, against which he helped deliver the death 
blow. When Grant went East and Sherman took command, Sherman, who 
was not only fond of McPherson personally but thought McPherson's un- 
questioned ability would carry him even beyond Sherman or Grant, placed 
McPherson in command of the Army of the Tennessee. It was during the 
campaign against Atlanta that a Confederate bullet ended McPherson's career. 

Mrs. Whaley’s biography leaves much to be desired on several counts. 
Although she has used McPherson’s correspondence with members of his 
family and although she lists The War of the Rebellion: Official Records 
in her bibliography, she seems to have relied most heavily on secondary 
accounts for her material. What documentation there is in the book is very 
slim indeed. The story of McPherson’s military exploits in the war is left 
somewhat cloudy, and although his relations with his family are dealt with 
in detail, McPherson fails to emerge as a live personality. Interpretation as 
to his place in the history of the war is scarcely attempted. 


Oberlin College Davib LINDSEY 


Labor: Free and Slave; Werkingmen and the Anti-Slavery Movement in the 
United States. By Bernard Mandel. (New York: Associated Authors, 
1955. 256p.; references and index. $3.00.) 


The movement to abolish slavery cut across social, economic, and moral 
lines, encompassing eventually in its sweep problems from a wide variety 
of fields in American thought. One aspect of the antislavery controversy 
that has long deserved analysis is the impact of abolitionism on the laboring 
classes during the period 1820 to 1870. Labor itself, as an organized and 
articulate group within the American economy, was no more than beginning to 
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make itself felt on questions of national import. And since slavery, as it 
. existed in the South, had obvious relations with the problems of labor North 
and South, it is surprising for the student of history to note what seemed 
to be a general lack of interest among earlier nineteenth-century laboring 
gtoups and labor leaders toward what soon became the overweening ques- 
tion of the age. 

Not much, actually, has been done in the way of research on what Dr. 
Mandel terms the issue of “labor: free and slave,” as it appeared in the 
early and mid-nineteenth century. The author therefore has addressed him- 
self in this study to a historical problem of real importance. Furthermore, 
he has executed it very well indeed, drawing together from a variety of 
sources—both tapped and untapped—a great deal of relevant material, in- 
tegrating and organizing it skillfully, and evoking from it some sound and 
interesting conclusions. He has, in the best sense, accomplished a pioneering 
study, one that deserves the attention of academic specialist and historically- 
minded reader alike. 

The northern free laborer, during the early decades of the controversy 
over slavery, had sufficient troubles of his own to divert his attention from 
the abolitionist crusade. The annexation of Texas and the Mexican War, 
however, marked the beginning of a shift in labor's attitude. That slavery 
as a labor system might be extended into the new western territories (or 
perhaps northward too) greatly disturbed the northern laboring man. As 
abolitionists ceaselessly argued, slavery affected the civil liberties, work 
standards, wage levels, and organizing efforts of free laborers everywhere, 
and the laboring man therefore had an important stake in any decisions 
concerning its continuance and extension. After 1850 there were more than 
a million mechanics, artisans, and skilled laborers with a vote, and their 
recognition of slavery as part of a larger “labor question’”’ had significant 
influence on political affairs. 

Yet, before the laborer could become a force in the antislavery movement, 
certain basic questions had to be answered satisfactorily. Most of all, while 
labor leaders recognized the threat of slave labor competition as it existed, 
they also feared the effects on wages and standards of freed slaves stream- 
ing northward if the system were abolished or changed—an argument as- 
siduously propagated by pro-slavery apologists. Perhaps the most interesting 
portion of Dr. Mandel’s study is that which analyzes the reasons for and 
the drift of labor's change of attitude, ending with the conviction that the 
“wage slavery” of the North and the chattel slavery of the South were 
indissolubly linked. How the northern laborer, with his traditional adherence 
to the Democratic party, and the abolitionists, with their misunderstanding 
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of the labor movement, finally found a way to join forces makes fascinating 
reading. The gradual emergence of bases for cooperation between labor and 
abolition culminated in the Free Soil and Republican movements, with 
significant political effects. 

The plight of the southern laborer, who competed directly with the slave, 
is also well handled in Dr. Mandel’s study. The white laborer, caught be- 
tween ruinous competition on the one hand and racial prejudice on the other, 
had a large stake too in any solution to the slavery question. Nor was the 
fact that a Carolina cotton mill could save thirty percent of operating costs 
by hiring slaves lost on either southern or northern millhand. In both North 
and South, as Dr. Mandel points out, the final decision of labor on the 
slavery issue pivoted on larger questions of democracy, as well as on narrower 
questions of economic self-interest. Dr. Mandel has done an admirable job 
of marshaling evidence on and presenting the larger picture of an important 
historical problem. 


Michigan State University Russet B. NYE 


The Frontier Camp Meeting: Religion’s Harvest Time. By Charles A. Johnson. 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1955. ix+325p.; preface, 
prologue, illustrations, appendices, notes, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


Joseph H. Creighton, a nineteenth-century Methodist circuit rider, opined, 
with some degree of oversimplification, that “if a good history of the camp- 
meeting in this country were written, it would be a considerable part of 
the history of the Methodist Church.” Charles A. Johnson’s readable 
volume on The Frontier Camp Meeting demonstrates the near truth of this 
pronouncement. His well-balanced appraisal of this grossly misinterpreted 
institution, reveals the close relationship between the early Methodist Church 
and the camp meeting without erroneously picturing these two distinct agen- 
cies as synonymous. 

Few frontier phenomena matched the backwoods revival in provoking 
controversial comment from all manner of writers. The skeptics branded 
it a wild, boisterous, often bawdy, emotional orgy, while its champions 
defended the tented grove as divinely designed “to break down the walls 
of wickedness, forts of hell.” Modern critics have often disparaged the 
institution by evaluating it according to twentieth-century standards. Few 
writers have given a really accurate account of the camp ground and its 
socio-religious impact on the crude, rapidly advancing frontier. Mr. Johnson 
neither condemns nor praises, but by synthesizing myriad interpretations, 
he places the camp meeting in a more nearly accurate historical perspective. 
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His portrait of the diversified audience is vivid and authentic. Pious church 
members, rowdies, foreign observers, stragglers, hacksters, drunks, sympa- 
thetic and hostile clergymen, but mostly, lonesome, homesick, often 
frightened and superstitious frontiersmen crowd the camp meeting benches. 

The author interprets sparingly, allowing the testimony of the camp 
meeting opponent and exponent to create the image without subjecting the 
institution, the audience, or the circuit preachers to psychoanalytic treatment. 
Quotations from journals, diaries, newspapers, memoirs, and letters of 
traveling parsons, camp meeting participants, and observers create a lively 
picture of the camp meeting life-cycle, drawn repeatedly on each new 
frontier. This orphan institution of uncertain origin, adopted by the Metho- 
dists, experienced a squalling birth cry and a lusty youth, followed by a 
well-ordered maturity, a decline, and eventual replacement by more modern 
agencies, often bearing the name, but little resembling the original. 

Well organized, clearly written, this book is sprinkled with novel illus- 
trations and apt quotations, some unfortunately buried among the notes. 
Since high printing costs have apparently forced publishers to adopt the 
annoying practice of relegating notes to the back of the book, it might have 
been wise to have included more of the evidence in the text. 

In spite of careful editing, a few relatively unimportant errors remain. 
In one of the best chapters, “Evangels of the Backwoods,” the author 
paints a faithful picture of the frontier circuit riders, but attempts to make 
Ohio’s most famous citcuiteer, James B. Finley, even more colorful than 
he was by granting him his brother's accomplishments. It was John 'P. 
Finley who was professor of languages at Augusta College, Kentucky (p. 
153). He also confuses the location of the Granville Circuit, placing it in 
both the “sparsely settled Michigan Territory’ and in its proper Ohio 
setting (pp. 23, 139). Nevertheless, Mr. Johnson has written an excellent 
book, a distinct contribution to the social and intellectual history of our 
country. 


Oberlin College PauL H. BOASE 


The Shingle Style: Architectural Theory and Design from Richardson to 
the Origins of Wright. By Vincent J. Scully, Jr. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1955. [xvii}+-181p.; illustrations, bibliographical note, 
and index. $6.50.) 


This is not a book for a general reader. It is, indeed, hardly a book for 
any but a particularly specialized reader: one interested in the details of an 
architectural vogue which America experienced during the years—Professor 
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Scully could not be more specific—1872 to about 1889. The writing is 
heavy with professionalized jargon: ‘From the vertically boarded and bat- 
tened cottages of the 40’s and 50’s to the involved basketry of the houses 
of the early 70's, primarily emphasis was always given to structural and 
visual multiplication of the framing sticks.” It is studded with academic 
digressions. For the non-professional interested, as the present reviewer is, 
in the problem of an historical approach which is receptive to any aspect 
of American civilization which can throw light on the whole of it, there 
is a question how such a book can be used, if at all, and by whom. 

Professor Scully examines hundreds of houses, and reviews the attitudes 
and ideas of numerous architects whose work went into the formulation of 
the shingle style of wooden suburban and resort buildings of the time. 
Such publications as the American Architect carried accounts of theoretic 
approaches to current problems, and, perhaps more important, published 
the plans of relevant architectural experiments and examples. It makes a 
complicated tale. It must suffice that several styles, notably the American 
Colonial, English Queen Anne, and Japanese, with a touch of Medieval 
French, were introduced, by way of the Philadelphia Centennial of 
1876 and otherwise, to American builders, notably Henry Handel Richard- 
son, William Ralph Emerson, John Calvin Stevens, Wilson Eyre, Bruce 
Price, and the famous firm of McKim, Mead, and White. They, and others, 
proceeded to evolve a shingle style, which, to Professor Scully, “moved more 
and more toward cohesion and order in design. It sought for basic forms, 
for the essential elements of architectural expression.” By 1885, “a real 
order was growing, not imposed by codified canons but developing crea- 
tively from a variety of spatial experiments. Founded upon a sense of 
materials, space, and creative structural techniques which was essentially 
inventive and original,” Professor Scully finds, the true dynamics of the 
style carried over into the work which Frank Lloyd Wright was beginning 
to develop in the late 1880's. 

Two points stand out for this reviewer. One, the almost absolutely 
monogtaphic character of this work, which provides no sense of the re- 
lationship between the development of the shingle style, in the period in- 
dicated, and of other styles which the field of architecture proliferated. 
From this point of view one must use it for such insights as it can offer 
in and by itself. Thus, Professor Scully suggests that governmental cor- 
ruption in the 1870's may have turned the architect's mind back to the 
colonial age as representing “a supposedly purer, certainly simpler, age’; 
and that the drive toward summer resorts may have been a desire “‘to 
escape spiritually from the morass.” Also: “The insistent suburban evoca- 
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tion of a lost agrarian simplicity remained a constant factor.” Such analyses 
help give a level of meaning to the designs of architects and their patrons, 
outside the areas of comfort and ostentation. 

More challenging is the fact that all the private housing, and most of 
the more civic building affected, relates to the interests and affairs of a 
relatively small section of the population, the very wealthy elite. The volume 
underscores how crucial it has been, until very recent times, and still is, 
in the formulation of artistic standards, and of architecture more than of 
other arts. Even to find elements of Whitman's thought, for example, in 
the work of such an architect as Louis Sullivan, as such writers as Lewis 
Mumford like to do, is no more than to heighten our sense of the dif- 
ferences which obtain in the life of the poet, as compared with the life 
of the typical architect. 

To be sure, a cathedral belongs to whoever may choose to pray within 
its confines, and a bank to whoever can afford to deposit money with it. 
This line of thought did not seem to many architects of the time involved 
(nor does it seem, I think, to Professor Scully) too profitable. ‘Thus far,” 
wrote Dean Edgell of Harvard University in The American Architecture 
of Today (1928), “we have dwelt rather snobbishly with the dwellings of 
the well-to-do”; this, on page 149 of a 400-page book. He went on to 
devote two pages of text to housing for “people of humbler means.” 

Architecture is a reconciliation of pictorial problems with space relations 
as they affect the individuals using the building. And yet, to-the extent that 
their concern was with a limited group of individuals, after all, the out- 
standing architects restricted the potentialities of American architecture. One 
can get some sense of how restricted they were from a statement quoted by 
Professor Scully, almost startling in its democracy, which was set down in 
1889 by the architects Stevens and Cobb: 


This simple cottage at Island Point, Vt., cost $2,300 complete. It exhibits 
the most primitive elements of architectural design. Such an authority as 
James Ferguson, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., F.R.I.B.A. [this is, I presume, 
sarcas .}, might classify it as a specimen of “mere building,” not archi- 
tect .re: but in our own terminology the word “architecture” comprises in 
its meaning even so primitive a structure as this. 


One departs from The Shingle Style with a renewed sense of the in- 
tentions of Louis Sullivan, and his importance to the understanding of the 
physical bases of our democracy. (I write this while on a summer visit to 
Roosevelt University, in Chicago, which is housed in his famous Auditorium, 
and with so much of his other work immediately at hand.) One also sees 
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better the problems involved in Frank Lloyd Wright’s theories and frac- 
tice. Having sat and stood, and walked, vicariously, thanks to Professor 
Scully's craftsmanship, in numerous private houses of grandeur and design, 
one departs with a certain sense of surfeit. For the knowledge and in- 
vestigation involved, there is respect and appreciation. As to the houses 
ptoper, there is Thoreau to take ‘into account: 


True, there are architects so called in this country, and I have heard of 
One at least possessed with the idea of making architectural ornaments have 
a core of truth, a necessity, and hence a beauty, as if it were a revelation 
to him. All very well perhaps from his point of view, but only a little 
better than the common dilettantism. A sentimental reformer in architecture, 
he began at the cornice, not at the foundation. 


Antioch College Louis FILLER 


The American Frontier: Our Unique Heritage. By Nelson Beecher Keyes. 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1954. 384p.; index. $3.50.) 


The fascinating story of the American frontier has been told and retold 
many times. The incidents of this phase of our history are a thousandfold 
and will continue to furnish historians, novelists, script writers, and others 


with material for ages to come. Indeed, it has been recently reported even 
the Soviet press has found use, albeit for propaganda purposes, for such 
events of our frontier history as the Sitting Bull-Custer affair. 

The colorful frontier calls forth vivid imagination which fills in details 
that sometimes cannot otherwise be furnished. The author makes it plain 
that details of his ‘anecdotal history” have been conjured up and em- 
bellished whenever he felt it necessary. ‘““What follows,” for example, 
“while essentially fact, has had to be decked in a bit of fancy with respect 
to characters and incidents so it may better tell a story which deserves to 
be widely known” (p. 75). Such controversial subjects as the Kensington 
stone, with a detailed contemporary contextual setting, are reported in a 
straightforward manner without authority, citation, or apology. 

If the reader is not bothered by such indiscretions on the part of the 
author, nor disturbed by a carelessness with truth which places many of 
the stories recounted in the twilight zone between fact and fiction, the 
Keyes book will provide entertaining and interesting reading for a few 
hours. Although the appended forty-odd pages of ‘Milestone Events 
Having a Bearing on the American Frontier” are somewhat more acceptable, 
they seem to follow the precept, ‘“When in doubt, accept as true.” 
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Included in The American Frontier are dozens of tales of events and 
adventurers. Across its pages pass Paul Knutson, who led the Kensington 
stone planting expedition in the Minnesota area in mid-fourteenth century; 
Black Beard, whose piracy terrorized the Carolina coasts; Thomas Morton, 
who scandalized the Plymouth fathers; Benjamin Stokes and Edward Beach, 
who borrowed the idea of the log cabin from the Swedes; and many other 
fictional and factual characters. The coverage is very general, with a wide 
selection of settings, characters, dates, and episodes of American history 
represented. The criterion for selection appears to be ‘anecdotal’ rather 
than ‘‘frontier.” 

Keyes’s introductory analysis of the frontier is interesting to note. He 
characterizes early footholds in the New World as “European outposts,” 
in which attempts to transplant Old World manners, methods, and thought 
were generally unsuccessful. From the outset the survival of the fittest 
environment of the American frontier impartially culled out incompetents 
and forced thought and attitude revision on the part of the survivors. The 
clash between civilization and savagery, the efforts to tame a reluctant 
wilderness, contests for possession of the land, and the constant pursuit of 
freedom were all factors, according to Keyes, that bred “a race of men with 
an inherent sense of democratic ways’ (p. 12). The two greatest con- 
tributions of the frontier to the formation of American character were “the 
realistic schooling in individualism” and ‘‘the willingness to co-operate for 
group benefits.” To Keyes the frontier was “a long series of refiner’s furnaces, 
burning the dross from older cultures and transmuting the remainder into 
a bright new metal. . . . It was in the white heat of the frontier that 
American character was patterned and formed” (p. 12). 

The author supports these ideas with abundant evidence, but the presen- 
tation of the evidence is not worthy of the supporting role which it serves. 
This is unfortunate. 


Miami University DwicutT L. SMITH 


Amishland. By Kiehl and Christian Newswanger. (New York: Hastings 
House, 1954. 128p.; illustrations. $5.00.) 


Folk Art Motifs of Pennsylvania. By Frances Lichten. (New York: Hastings 
House, 1954. 96p.; illustrations. $5.75.) 


Amishland is a satisfying book, thoughtful, sensitive, and beautifully 
illustrated after original drawings by the authors. The illustrations interpret 
and expand the printed word and are as fascinating as the text itself, which 
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is simple, direct, rich in information, and yet concentrated. The book can 
be read in a session or two and when laid aside leaves one saturated with 
the life of the Amish people. 

The title, Amishland, is well chosen. The reader is made to feel how 
the land has taken hold of a people. The Amish, a Mennonite group, go 
back to about 1693, when Jacob Ammon broke away from the established 
church. In the early eighteenth century these Mennonites came to America 
from Switzerland to settle on the rich soil of Pennsylvania. Here, as farmers, 
they followed their own precepts by living according to the Golden Rule 
and dedicating themselves to a practical Christianity. Hard-working, God- 
fearing, and conservative in manner and dress, they have to this day retained 
their own integrity. It has been estimated that some 35,000 live today in 
settlements in eighteen states and one Canadian province, but the oldest 
and wealthiest of these settlements is in Lancaster County, the richest un- 
irrigated farm land in the United States. 

The text gives in forty-four short paragraphs a mosaic of Amish life 
as it appears to the sympathetic authors, who are of the same Germanic 
stock. They relate what the observing eye and the helping hand have found 
out about their next-door neighbor. We are told about the children in 
school, the tasks engaged in by an Amish carpenter, how Katie Stoltzfus 
bakes bread, and how carpets are woven for home consumption; and we 
are inttoduced to crafts like horseshoeing and carriage making. But the 
larger part of the text is given over to the seasonal tasks and daily chores 
of the farmer, who sows and hoes corn, spears and strips tobacco, digs 
potatoes, picks peaches, threshes, milks, and chops wood. We hear of a 
quilting bee, a cow sale, and a shopping trip to New Holland. In between 
these major occupations there are charming miniatures of children playing 
by the meadow stream and incidents of courtings and weddings. No aspect 
of the Amish farmer, at work and at play, has been forgotten; all is told 
simply and intimately. The reader makes his own observations and only 
occasionally the artist-writer gives himself away by reminding us of visions 
of Gothic cathedrals and Rembrandt etchings that come to him suggested 
by the sights about him. 

The illustrations are important in their own right. Many of them are 
as attractive as drawings as they are revealing of the life they interpret. 
A thin-line style is used for landscape and interior scenes, always char- 
acteristic of things Amish. A thick-line manner interprets bearded married 
men, shy-looking women, or the grandfather holding his grandchild. A 
rugged simplicity has been happily fused with refinement, thus paralleling 
what seems basic in the Amish character. 
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The reading of Amishland should constitute an event in the experiences 
of many people. It is hard to see why such a book should not have a wide 
distribution. We can imagine it translated and sold abroad to let the world 
know that here is a living demonstration of our vast heritage of freedom. 

The other volume, by Frances Lichten, well known as an artist and writer 
on American folk art, is of the same large format of approximately ten by 
twelve inches. The author is particularly identified with the folk art of her 
native Pennsylvania. She is not only a competent artist and a conscientious 
researcher but also writes with freshness and originality. 

The story of Pennsylvania Dutch art is told in parallel columns of text 
and illustrations. Instead of modernizing her illustrative material, the author 
adheres to the style of the originals and thereby retains their folk art flavor. 
Sources of motifs are indicated page by page. The tulip, heart, pomegranate, 
bird, urn, and floral and conventionalized designs are discussed, analyzed, 
and reproduced individually. This is followed by a discussion of the historic 
background, which gives the human side of the art, how it came about and 
what it derived from; at times fallacies and misconceptions are pointed out. 
The reproductions are large and beautifully related to the text; they are a 
source book of motifs for artists and craftsmen. The book concludes with 
practical hints to the beginner who may have occasion to enlarge and 
transfer designs. 

Both volumes are the result of the happy integration of writer and 
creative artist, and they combine literary qualities with the creative achieve- 
ments of the artist for the benefit of a wider public. 


National Gallery of Art ERWIN O. CHRISTENSEN 


Culture on the Moving Frontier. By Louis B. Wright. (Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1955. 273p.; notes and index. $3.50.) 


The six chapters of Mr. Wright's book were delivered as Patten Foun- 
dation lectures at Indiana University in the spring of 1953. In his first 
four chapters Mr. Wright discusses civilizing influences on successive stages 
of the frontier from the Atlantic seaboard in the seventeenth century, through 
the Kentucky borderland and the country north of the Ohio in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, to the Pacific coast, specifically 
California of the Gold Rush, in the mid-nineteenth century. The remaining 
two chapters are concerned with spiritual and secular agencies of civilization, 
particularly the Protestant churches, the schools, and the newspaper and 
book press. 
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It is Mr. Wright’s belief that while much has been said about the 
diversity of the American scene, too little recognition has been given the 
essential homogeneity of American society, a homogeneity within the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition “of English law, the English language, English 
literature, and British religion and customs.” Within his selected frontier 
areas, he calls attention to traditions of order rather than violence; and, 
in contrast to the nativist implications of the Turner thesis, he stresses a 
humanist tradition of peculiarly English culture transmitted and disseminated 
by a composite frontier elite, which he terms “the better element.” 

One advantage of the lecture is that it permits a broad view of a broad 
subject. Mr. Wright is able to discuss the nineteenth-century doctrine of 
manifest destiny as a later example of the same kind of assurance that 
sustained the English Puritans of the seventeenth century in their attempt 
to establish a New Canaan in the American wilderness. He acknowledges 
the widespread cultural influence of the many Protestant sects that prose- 
lytized the West during the nineteenth century, and he discusses educational 
institutions and the press as potent civilizing forces. In the McGuffey readers, 
for example, which sold 122,000,000 copies between 1836 and the end of 
the century, Mr. Wright recognizes an instrument for cultural uniformity 
which helped “to remodel the sons and daughters of immigrants from 
foreign lands into our inherited Anglo-Saxon pattern.” 

This reader, however, must question Mr. Wright's tendency to equate 
the pattern of life which developed in this country with that of England 
and to explain American expression so largely by reference to traditions 
which influenced it. That Benjamin Franklin formed his literary style upon 
the English Spectator is an interesting documented fact; yet Franklin’s 
language is American and not British English, and one must look beyond 
the Spectator for an explanation of the qualities that distinguish it as 
American expression. 

Moreover, although culture is the key word of Mr. Wright's title, the 
lectures do not properly distinguish between culture in the sense of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition that our “better element’’ self-consciously sought 
to propagate and culture as the complex and organic structure of the ways 
of life of American society at large as this system developed from diverse 
sources under unique conditions. Where the arts are concerned, for example, 
it might be argued that more often than not it is the popular and spon- 
taneous elements in a society, rather than the cultivated and self-conscious, 
that contribute most to distinctive expression. Modern American writers, 
as Hemingway has noted, are deeply indebted to Mark Twain for his de- 
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velopment of a wonderfully plastic medium from the dialect speech of 
illiterate and semi-illiterate frontiersmen. In American music, jazz, an ex- 
pression of degraded and rejected elements in our society, is perhaps our 
most vital tradition, as even Newport has come to recognize. The Anglo- 
Saxon tradition with which Mr. Wright is concerned is an extremely im- 
portant given for the development of American culture-—and the emphasis 
of his lectures is a welcome reminder of this fact—but this tradition cannot 
adequately explain that culture. 


Syracuse University WALTER SUTTON 


William Lloyd Garrison and the Humanitarian Reformers. By Russel B. 
Nye. The Library of American Biography, edited by Oscar Handlin. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1955. 215p.; mote on sources and 
index. $3.00.) 


The author of this book, who is head of the English department at 
Michigan State University, appears to have done a great deal of research, 
especially into the files of the Liberator, Garrison's personal paper in op- 
position to slavery, which he guided for a generation. The absence of 
footnotes reduces its value for historians, while the ‘Note on the Sources” 
does not mention the Liberator or other similar sources. It does list an 
unpublished dissertation at his own college, A Study of American Antislavery 


Journals. The mention in the “Note” of Gilbert Barnes's The Antislavery 
Impulse, 1830-1844 as a “plausible though perhaps over-balanced re- 
evaluation of Garrison and Weld” is intriguing, but this reviewer wonders 
what an “‘over-balanced re-evaluation” is. 

Professor Nye points out many of Garrison’s inconsistencies; and he shows 
how he frequently muddied the waters of abolitionism. His intolerance of 
any view other than his own is amply demonstrated by quotations from the 
Liberator. He spent a great deal of time and energy quarreling with other 
abolitionists who were in favor of political action; and he denounced clergy- 
men as “the deadliest enemies of marriage [and] . . . the Bible,” “a 
brotherhood of thieves,” who were “the haughty, corrupt, implacable, and 
pious foes of the antislavery movement” (p. 136). While Garrison had a 
legion of enemies both in the North and in the South, he had a band of 
devoted followers; many of them showed the same devotion ascribed to 
the marshals of Napoleon, and the same willingness to change positions 
shown by the faithful in following the gyrations of the “party line’’ today. 
Garrison had a hand in ending the silence on the slavery question as well 
as helping to prevent any solution of the question which was not a bloody 
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one. While Garrison had frequently thundered against political action, 
once the Civil War started he completely reversed himself on this question. 
Possibly this may explain why his countrymen of succeeding generations 
have been so kind to Garrison—he supported the war president in all his 
actions throughout the war. Two of Garrison's lifelong interests down to 
1860 had been opposition to political action, and to the support of non- 
resistance. Now he completely reversed himself on each. 

There are some points in the book which one might question. We read 
on page 37 that the Declaration of Independence “guaranteed” every man 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and on page 89 
that ‘‘the national government . . . had authority to end slavery in any state 
by Federal law.” This latter statement surely implies that the thirteenth 
amendment was unnecessary. The discussion of the Compromise of 1850 is 
carelessly written (pp. 152-153). After naming seven members of the con- 
gress at that time (viz., Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, 
Seward, and Stephens) there follows this statement: ‘‘Their hope was to 
find a compromise for the highly charged question of whether slavery 
should be allowed to expand, or whether it should be contained within the 
South.” Calhoun’s speech in the senate on the Clay proposals indicated that 
he did not want to find a compromise; and it is to be doubted if either 
Seward or Davis had that hope. In a discussion of a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Antislavery Society in May 1850, there is the statement, “‘Abolitionists 
were angry, and the Compromise of 1850 held the center of attention.” 
At this time Clay’s resolutions were before congress, but they had not been 
passed, and there was no hope in sight that they would become law. The 
“Compromise of 1850” came into being after the death of President Taylor 
when some of Clay’s resolutions were passed (some were reworded) and 

. signed by the new president, Fillmore. In a previous paragraph of the same 
page (153) there is the statement that ‘‘most of Clay’s suggestions were 
incorporated in another bill, passed, and signed by Fillmore into law.” 
Here the reviewer feels that the historian editor of this series should have 
corrected the errors of fact made by the English professor author. Several 
of Clay’s resolutions were passed, but not all on the same day, or even the 
same week, or same month. Afterward they were called, collectively, the 
Compromise of 1850. The reference in the title to the ‘Humanitarian 
Reformers” leads one to expect more than an incidental discussion of those 
reformers. 

The work is valuable, despite its careless spots. It does give an accurate 
picture of Garrison. It adds, perceptibly, to the literature on the antislavery 
movement. It does remind us that the nineteenth century had many re- 
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formers, actuated by moral urges; that the reform rmovements of the nine- 
teenth century covered a great many areas; and that some Americans were 
trying desperately to create a better society. 


Hiram College PAUL I. MILLER 


Booth Tarkington: Gentleman from Indiana. By James Woodress. (Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1955. 350p.; illus- 
trations, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


As the first full-length “official” biography of Booth Tarkington this 
book will be a valuable new source in American studies. As a critical 
analysis of Tarkington's fiction it is less useful, however, because Mr. 
Woodress is determined (or possibly obliged) to be invariably admiring of 
the Hoosier as a man and artist. But the book is primarily biography, not 
criticism, and happily it is both a sound piece of history and an appealing, 
readable story. 

Illustrated by a score of photographs and by his engaging self-caricatures, 
the opening chapters richly detail Tarkington’s Penrod-like boyhood in the 
Indianapolis of the 1870's, his schooling at Phillips Exeter, Purdue, and 
Princeton, and his return to Indianapolis and to five painful apprentice 
years of turning out unsaleable manuscripts. Finally in 1899 McClure ac- 
cepted The Gentleman from Indiana, and Tarkington, instantly “the most 
famous young man in America,” began his long, popular, and extremely 
saleable career. Besides chronicling his marriages and family fortunes, his 
career as a state representative, his princely travels, his labors in the theater, 
and other external affairs of his industrious, comfortable life, Mr. Woodress 
sensitively recovers much revealing personal Tarkingtoniana—his collegiate 
reputation, his taste in jokes, dogs, houses, or art, his manner with women, 
his opinion of the New Deal, his late blindness, and his worth as a human 
being—and it often illuminates Tarkington the novelist. 

Because his importance is chiefly literary, Tarkington’s biography rightly 
deals much with his methods of work, his maturing craftsmanship, his 
esthetic theory, and his critical repute. The book smoothly does a double 
job: it tells Tarkington’s own history, but periodically stops to analyze his 
writings. It deals individually with more than sixty fictions and a score 
of plays, spanning sixty years, from adolescent pieces of the early 1880's 
up to Tarkington’s death in 1946. Professor Woodress, a specialist in 
American literature of that period, finds Tarkington’s ‘major phase’ to have 
been the decade 1914-1924, when he wrote The Turmoil, The Magnificent 
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Ambersons, Alice Adams, and 1 he Midlander, and he considers Alice Adams 
to be the best single work. 

As his twenty-four-page “bibliographical postscript” attests, Mr. Woodress 
has patiently reconstructed Tarkington’s record from a multitude of sources, 
chief among them being the large collection of the novelist’s correspondence 
and papers given to Princeton by Mrs. Tarkington in 1951, to which Mr. 
Woodress had first access. But it is debatable whether a conscientious 
bibliography justifies the absence of footnotes. While the general reader 
is freed from their nagging, the serious student is frustrated by the scarcity 
of dates in the text and by the difficulty of learning the source of many an 
assertion or quotation. And finally, granting Tarkington’s large talent and 
achievement as a social historian, there remains very good basis for the 
serious critic’s disappointment in him, and this sympathetic biography would 
be a sounder chapter in our literary history if it were frank and explicit 
about the Hoosier’s artistic shortcomings. 


University of Illinois (Chicago) JAMEs B. STRONKS 


Wisconsin Heritage. By Bertha Kitchell Whyte. (Boston: Charles T. Bran- 
ford Company, 1954. 327p.; illustrations, selected bibliography, and index. 
$6.50.) 


In her brief preface the author quotes Professor Carl Russell Fish as 
once having said, “Only by a study of local history can we hope really to 
understand the development of human society.” To this she adds: “Adhering 
to that theory, I have, for many years, been interested in collectors’ items 
large and small which are fast disappearing from the Wisconsin scene. 
Yet a review of such memorabilia can give a broad outline of the back- 
ground of the state, a backward glance at the home-spun period of our 
history and at some of the charming or useful things which gave color and 
interest to the lives of our pioneer grandfathers.” 

Having here stated her thesis, Mrs. Whyte proceeds in the first three 
words of her initial chapter to refer to her work as “‘a collector's notebook.” 
It is exactly that. Consisting of random jottings on antique pieces, personal 
reminiscences, short biographical sketches (seemingly for nearly every person 
she mentions), lengthy quotations, and a host of illustrations of the items 
she is describing, her “notebook” is obviously primarily antiquarian rather 
than historical in nature. In an effort to give a degree of coordination to 
the whole, the author has divided her work into sixteen chapters, the 
headings of which quite aptly summarize the nature of the contents: “Early 
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Taverns in Wisconsin’; “Wade House at Greenbush, Wisconsin’; ‘Old 
Gristmills”; “Old Sawmills, Windmills, and Other Mills’; ‘Cobblestone 
Houses’; “Old Miners’ Houses at Mineral Point’; ‘‘Octagonal Houses and 
Barns in Wisconsin”; “Covered Bridges’; ‘Wisconsin Lumber Era’’; ‘Quaint 
Gravestones and Historic Markers’; “Shop Signs and Store Fronts’; ‘Old 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron”; “Wisconsin Potteries and Glass Works’; 
“Norwegian Heirlooms in Wisconsin’; ‘Ralph Warner and Cooksville’’; 
and “The Disappearing Horse.’ There may be some explanation for this 
sequence. If so, it is not readily apparent to this reviewér. Nor is it ex- 
plained why Norwegian heirlooms are considered to the exclusion of those 
of German, Irish, Swedish, English, or other national origin. 

Mrs. Whyte’s antiquarian interests run the gamut from cigar store Indians 
to barber poles, from genealogical charts to old beer bottles, from epitaphs 
on tombstones to old-fashioned waffle irons, from cast-iron stoves to old 
logging tools. While for the most part the great majority of the items she 
describes are Wisconsin products, on occasion her collector's interest runs 
away with her and she permits products of “foreign” origin to creep into 
the pages of her “Wisconsin Heritage.’ For example, she devotes four 
paragraphs to penny banks (though admitting that none were manufactured 
in Wisconsin) (p. 219), and allots no less than one full page to pictures 
of a particularly choice penny bank in her own private collection! 

Fortunately for the historian there are a number of admirable features 
to be found in the book. The chapter on the “Wisconsin Lumber Era’’ is 
an excellent treatment of that subject. The five-page glossary of logging 
terms in vogue in this era is invaluable. The chapters on early taverns, 
gristmills, and potteries and glass works contain much significant material 
for students of American social and economic history. 

All readers will delight in the plethora of fine pictures, illustrations, and 
diagrams, and in the frequent evidences of the wit and humor of the author. 


Kent State University PHILLIP R. SHRIVER 


Our Yankee Heritage: New England’s Contribution to American Civilization. 
By Carleton Beals. (New York: David McKay Company, 1955. 311p.; end 
paper map. $4.00.) 


Carleton Beals has indeed an honored place in American letters as a 
producer of colorful works on Latin America, based on first-hand experience 
and information. His most recent book, Our Yankee Heritage, is a product 
of his recently aroused interest in his present home of Connecticut. 
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Beals presents the contributions of the Yankee, chiefly the Connecticut 
Yankee, to the American way through a series of biographical sketches of 
prominent political, intellectual, and industrial figures. Many of these 
sketches are exceptionally readable and effective, such as those of Thomas 
Hooker of New Haven; Roger Sherman, “the one man in America who 
had helped shape and who had signed every great document of war and 
independence, of peace and government, from the first days of the First 
Continental Congress”; President Ezra Stiles of Yale, the ‘‘first Perfectionist’; 
Captain Robert Gray, whose exploits in the Pacific Northwest are alive with 
color; and most especially of Roger Williams and Emerson, the “Golden 
Harvest” of New England. 

The minor errors which mar the work throughout seem to be largely the 
result of inadequate proofreading, as witness: The Thirty-Nine Articles 
become the Thirty-Seven Articles (p. 33); one hundred weight becomes one 
hundred eight (p. 102); Loudoun becomes Loudon (p. 118); James Otis 
finds himself John (p. 125); Manasseh Cutler’s Christian name is spelled 
Manassah (p. 115); and General William Tryon becomes Tyron not once 
but four times, on pages 191 and 193. A tenet is a tent (p. 182); the 
rubber tree is labeled Hevia brasilensis instead of Hevea brasiliensis (p. 
258); and the fugitive slave law is set in 1854, with Webster pushing its 
passage two years after his death. Most phenomenal is the feat of the sloop 
Lady Washington, which rounded Cape Horn and later crossed the Pacific 
at mine tons burden (p. 209). An odd paragraph appears on page 120 
relating events of 1664 as if they occurred in 1764. 

There are numerous questionable statements. General Gage is described 
as a “heavy handed militarist’” (p. 132); there were no blue laws in New 
Haven (p. 83); England was destroying American democracy in order to 
prevent New World industry and control all its trade (p. 131); and from 
1766 “‘all trade to and from Europe and the colonies would have to pass 
through British ports” (p. 125). All western land claims are impliedly 
ceded by 1781 (p. 159); the “Federal” government was “afraid to put arms 
back into the hands of the veterans’ during Shays’ Rebellion (p. 162); 
Arianism and other doctrines are dismissed as ‘‘balderdash” (p. 179); and 
American shipping prior to the Revolution is dismissed as “limited largely 
to coastal trade” (p. 227). 

Beals’s interpretation of the uprising against English authority, presented 
in the chapters on the Sons of Liberty and on Robert Sherman, should please 
the most chauvinistic and arouse once more the specters of Perfidious Albion 
and of George Bancroft. On this subject a serious question might arise as to 
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whether Beals should have strayed from his Latin American interests. Still, 
the book may serve for popular consumption as excellent propaganda for 
certain embattled American verities. Beals uses his biographies to support 
his conclusions that the Yankee heritage is one of majority rule, free enter- 
prise, religious toleration, civil liberties, ingenuity, free public education, 
mass production leading to a higher standard of living for all, faith in the 
individual, and a belief in ‘our freedoms and our progress under peace and 
law.” This heritage should protect us against “‘the latest breed of demagogues 
who have tried to set aside long-tested individual and democratic rights, 
who have substituted trickery and false slogans for the habits of fair play 
and justice.” 


Bowling Green State University VIRGINIA B, PLATT 


History of Nebraska. By James C. Olson. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1955. xii-+-372p.; illustrations, selected readings, and index. $5.00.) 


All historically minded persons in the United States are well aware of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, which established the new territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska and set in operation a chain of circumstances cul- 
minating in the Civil War. Emphasis, however, has not always been given 
to the fact that, after the sectional bitterness and the bloody conflict had 
passed, two of the great states of the Middle West, Kansas (1861) and 
Nebraska (1867), had emerged as a sequel to the act of 1854. Nebraska 
as a state, of course, comprised only slightly more than a fifth of the area 
included in Nebraska Territory. 

The volume here reviewed is a fitting scholarly contribution to a recog- 
nition of the centennial of Nebraska’s establishment as a territory. The 
author, Dr. James C. Olson, is well equipped for this exacting undertaking 
in the field of historical writing. Superintendent of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society and associate professor at the University of Nebraska, he 
is the author of various articles in historical journals and of a biography of 
]. Sterling Morton (Lincoln, 1942), a powerful Democratic figure in nine- 
teenth century Nebraska and the founder of Arbor Day. 

The book “is the first comprehensive and authoritative history of the 
state for adult readers, and the first one-volume history by a professional 
historian.” A definite balance has been attained in the attention devoted to 
the geographical background, Indian culture, early explorations, and the 
beginnings of settlement, on the one hand, and more recent political, 
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economic, and cultural factors «mn the other Eleven of the twenty-seven 
chapters deal largely with the period prior to the establishment of statehood. 
The present reviewer fully comprehends the author's regret “that much 
of the basic research upon which sound synthesis must be based still re- 
mains to be done” in Nebraska state history, as in that of many other 
states (Preface, ix). Doubtless this is a factor in the lack of emphasis on 
the history of the last thirty-five years, although this period receives con- 
scientious attention. 

The author does not refrain from making incisive judgments when such 
are called for, and the weaknesses and the occasional corrupt dealings, as 
well as the virtues, of Nebraska leaders are indicated. Cultural factors are 
given due consideration and are properly related to the agricultural basis 
of the state’s economy. Dr. Olson has emphasized this agrarian foundation 
of Nebraskan life, for Grand Island, the third largest city—after Omaha 
and Lincoln—in 1950 had only 22,682 inhabitants. 

The illustrations are well chosen and are admirably clear. The volume 
seems to be remarkably free from errors, though a cross reference to page 
261 on that very page and a mention of La Follette’s “success” (p. 303) 
rather than his substantial vote in the presidential election of 1924 in 
Nebraska might be corrected in a later edition. 

The book will be a helpful aid to Nebraskans who wish to learn ob- 
jectively about their state’s past. It is also a significant contribution to the 
intelligent reader's knowledge of an important state. Even for scholars it 
may clarify many details of regional history. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 


The Web of Victory, Grant at Vicksburg. By Earl Schenck Miers. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. xiv-+-320-+-xiip.; bibliography, notes on 
sources, and index. $5.00.) 


Earl Schenck Miers, whose earlier volume, The General Who Marched 
to Hell, traced in vivid fashion Sherman’s campaign through Georgia and 
South Carolina, has here set himself the task of retelling in full detail the 
story of the Vicksburg campaign. But further, he has endeavored to show 
the evolution of Ulysses S. Grant as a ‘‘man of success,” as the general for 
whom President Lincoln had been searching for so many futile, bloody 
months after the guns had boomed over Charleston harbor in April 1861. 

The story of Vicksburg’s capture, covering the first seven months of 
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1863, is told colorfully and skillfully in three major sections. Part One 
pictures Grant in the days of preparation for the closing of the ring on 
Vicksburg. In striking detail there flash across the pages the problems of 
river transportation on the Mississippi, the Yazoo, and adjacent bayous, the 
difficulties of approach, and the human complications caused by such am- 
bitious, troublesome officers as General John A. McClernand, whose bride 
accompanied the expedition. But in prime focus stands the stubby, slightly 
stooped, 135-pound figure of Grant, of whom one soldier protested, “Hell, 
he’s no general,” while another remarked, ‘That fellow don’t look like he 
had the ability to command a regiment, much less an army.” 

But the soldiers’ opinions would change under the dazzling rapidity with 
which Grant maneuvered his troops south and east of Vicksburg, slashing 
across Mississippi, winning a succession of triumphs at Port Gibson, Ray- 
mond, Jackson, Champion's Hill, and Black River Bridge that would carry 
the Union forces to the outskirts of Vicksburg. Part Two, which Miers 
catchily entitles ‘The Moth and the Flame,” covers these developments. 

The final section carries the story through the forty-seven days of the siege 
of the city. The full impact of almost constant bombardment on the city’s 
inhabitants, the dwindling supplies and the resulting privations, the spec- 
tacular blowing up of Fort Hill, the ultimate realization that no help was 
coming from General Joseph E. Johnston, and the final desperate ac- 
ceptance of surrender by a dazed and grudging General John C. Pemberton— 
all come to life under the deft touches of Miers’ pen. 

In the preparation of this volume the author has combed the pertinent 
manuscript sources, notably an unpublished biography of McClernand and 
reporter Sylvanus Cadwallader’s “Four Years with Grant” in the Illinois 
State Historical Library. The latter produced a full-dress account of Grant's 
uproarious drunk during his personal excursion to Sartartia, the disastrous 
effects of which were warded off by Cadwallader, who had to play the role 
usually assumed by the devoted, watchful General John A. Rawlins. Miers 
has also used judiciously the appropriate contemporary newspapers and 
periodicals and of course the indispensable Official Records, plus other pub- 
lished works, especially William T. Sherman’s and Charles A. Dana’s 
memoirs. 

What emerges here is a brilliant account of the Vicksburg campaign, well 
told, giving full treatment of Grant's military skill. The volume fully de- 
serves its selection by the History Book Club, as well as the attention of 
the historian and the general reader. 


Oberlin College Davin LINDSEY 
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Eventful Years and Experiences: Studies in Nineteenth Century American 
Jewish History. By Bertram Wallace Korn. (Cincinnati: American Jewish 
Archives, 1954. ix-+-249p.; index. $4.00.) 


Interest in and knowledge of American history as a whole can be greatly 
sharpened and enriched by a study of the history of a single strand. The 
story of the Jews in America, or of probably any other immigrant group 
for that matter, illuminates the pattern of our national story to a degree 
that is often very rewarding. 

We have in the book under review a collection of eight papers dealing 
with aspects of the history of the Jews in the United States, largely in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century, but telling no connected story. The 
work will appeal most to the specialist, but a non-specialist, particularly 
if he is a Gentile, will gain from it helpful insights into aspects of our 
nation’s history. 

In the paper, “American Jewish Life in 1849,” the needs that the Jews 
had to meet before a nation-wide American Jewish community could 
emerge are set forth. Summarized, they boil down to what the author calls 
“lines of communication,” that is, a press that would reach a majority of 
the Jews, an “effective organizational union of American Jewish congre- 
gations,” trained leadership (properly educated rabbis) on the local level, 
and development of a Jewish educational system, including textbooks and 
teachers. The similarity between the needs of the Jews at the mid-point 
of the last century and the needs of other immigrant groups at corre- 
sponding periods in their respective developments is clear. 

The opening essay, “Jewish ‘Forty-Eighters’ in America,” after defintng 
the term “Forty-Eighters’” to mean persons who felt compelled to leave 
Europe because of their personal participation in the revolutions, declares 
that only forty Jews of that description have come to light after exhaustive 
research. Probably because of the brilliance of a few outstanding members 
of this group, the author seems to think, the Jewish “Forty-Eighters” as a 
whole have received more prominence than they deserve. 

Another study, “The Know-Nothing Movement and the Jews,” shows 
that movement to have been as little concerned with the Jews as the latter 
were with it. The reasons for these attitudes are fairly obvious in view of 
the numerical unimportance of the Jews in the United States at that time 
and their natural resentment at prejudice. Strangely enough, the Civil War 
a decade later saw the growth of no little anti-Semitism. 

Other studies show the difficulties that led to the demise of the first 
rabbinical seminary; the steps leading to the first time the opening prayer 
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in congress was delivered by a rabbi; Judah P. Benjamin’s indifference to 
his Jewish heritage; the editorial policy in respect to the Civil War of 
Isaac Mayer Wise, the great rabbi-journalist of Cincinnati, and finally, 
the rather meager response the Jews gave to the sectarian needs of the 
four thousand or more Jewish servicemen in the Spanish-American War. 


Ohioana Library WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN 


Mr. Dooley: Now and Forever. Created by Finley Peter Dunne; selected, 
with introduction and commentary, by Louis Filler. American Culture 
and Economics Series, No. 4. (Stanford, Calif.: Academic Reprints, 1954. 
xvili+299p.; illustrations. $3.75.) 


In the period from 1893 to 1926, Finley Peter Dunne wrote over seven 
hundred dialect essays in which “Mr. Dooley” set forth his philosophy 
over the bar of his saloon on Archer Avenue in Chicago to various un- 
offending customers, principally ‘“‘Mr. Hennessy.” They are important be- 
cause it seems probable that no single American writer ever exercised as 
much political power as Dunne did for a few years through these popular 
essays. Of these essays about one-third were later gathered together and 
published in book form. These for the most part represent the best of the 
essays, although there are some exceptions. Professor Louis Filler has 
selected forty-one of these from the books and added introductory notes 
that recall the incidents discussed, so that the contemporary references in 
the essays are clear to the reader. 

The greatest disappointment in the collection is the failure to go outside 
of the books and select from some of the essays not republished in that 
form. It would add greatly to the value of the group if it included a sample 
from those published after 1910, especially the series published in Liberty 
in 1926. 

The book is manufactured by reproductions from ‘the exact page of the 
original book so that many of the essays are in different type and make-up 
from the others. Presumably this cuts the cost of manufacture and makes 
possible reprints that otherwise would not be published. 


University of Missouri ELMER ELLIs 


Gilbert Stuart. By James Thomas Flexner. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. 192p.; bibliography and index. $2.50.) 


There are few Americans who have not tasted the essence of liberty and 
free government through the Gilbert Stuart portrait of George Washington 
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which hangs in many of the school rooms of America. How the irre- 
sponsible, spendthrift, and dissipative Stuart could portray such a splendid 
character likeness of the first patriot of our country is intelligently and 
effectively related in James Flexner’s brief book on the life of Gilbert Stuart. 

Flexner ably traces in his amusing fashion the early poverty-stricken life 
of Stuart; how Dr. William Hunter, the leading physician of Newport, 
Rhode Island, was instrumental in starting Gilbert Stuart, at a very early 
age, on a career of portraiture that was eventually to bring him fame and 
fortune, the latter to be squandered in a hopeless and chaotic fashion. 

He follows him through his eventful relationship with the Pennsylvania- 
born artist Benjamin West in London, and shows how Stuart at forty years 
of age secured the long-awaited opportunity of painting the renowned 
Washington. So sure was he of himself by this time that he boasted he 
could “make a fortune by Washington alone.” 

Stuart’s chief interest was portrait painting, and portrait likenesses he did 
with remarkable skill. Beyond this scope, he was mediocre. A contemporary 
critic wrote that he ‘‘seldom fails of a likeness, but wants freedom of pencil 
and elegance of taste’; another praised him for “a tolerable likeness of 
the face,” but when it came to the figure “he could not go below the fifth 
button.” 

This small but compact volume is highly recommended for the reader 
who enjoys a greater insight into the background of well-known artists. 


Ohio Historical Society Darp HUNTER, JR. 
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